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Art. XIII.—Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By 'Tuomas Moore. Phila- 
delphia: H. C. Carey & I. Lea. 1825. 


Tue friends of Sheridan’s memory could not have wished 
that the task of writing his life should be undertaken by one 
more competent, or more kindly disposed towards his reputa- 
tion, than Mr. Moore. A native of the same unfortunate 
country, holding similar political opinions, and possessing a 
kindred warmth of feeling and brilliancy of wit, he was well 
qualified to appreciate what ever was excellent in the genius 
aud character of that extraordinary man, at the same time that 
these circumstances would incline him to touch lightly and 
tenderly upon his follies and infirmities. Mr. Moore had be- 
come acquainted with Sheridan towards the close of his life, 
and was one of the few who ministered to the necessities of his 
last moments, when the train of noble and titled friends, who 
had courted his intimacy in the days of his health and mental 
vigour, and who afterwards came in crowds to sport their ri- 
bands at his funeral, had abandoned him. Nothing can show 
in a stronger light how sadly power and high place harden the 
heart, than the fact, that the man who owed him most, the 

resent king, then the prince regent, of Great Britain, neglect- 
ed wholly his unfortunate friend in the hour when he stood 
most in need of his friendship. Sheridan had been one of the 
most devoted of his servants ; his most intimate, faithful, and 
secret counsellor; he had deemed no sacrifice, not even that 
of his political character, too great for his service. Yet it was 
left for plebeian kindness and generosity, to drive away the 
bailiff from his death-bed, and to provide for his last wants. It 
was not fitting that the revelries of Carlton House should be 
interrupted, because the man whose wit was once the charm 
of its festivities. was dying in desertion and poverty. A hu- 
Vor. Ti. 22 
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mane physician, and a couple of poets, were the only persons 
whose society broke the solitude, and cheered the gloom of 
his sick room, and to whose compassion it was owing that he 
was not carried in his bla kets to the spunging-houre, “whil e in 
his last agowes. Surely. the framer a that axiom. which de- 
nies the virtue of gratitude to republics, could not one just 
risen from a meditation ov the gratitude of princes. 

It is pot strange, that after all this, Mr. Moore should have 
looked upon the memory of Sheridan as a sort of trust is the 
hauds of the few whose attachment to him was proved, 
trust not to be surrendered either to false friends, or oj en 
enemies. The work before us is that of one who has evi- 
dently strong partialities towards the subject of it. A pretty 
fair view is given of his political life and character, but of his 
private, little except the bright side is shown, and when the 
writer could not say any thing i in palliation, he has generally 
chosen to say nothing at all. He has spread the shield of his 
genius over the remains of his friend, but in such a manner as 
to hide from the multitude many of the features of the dead. 
Sheridan was a man of notorious irregularity of life and gross- 
ness of habits; yet there are but one or two passages in the 
book that would lead us to suspect this. The author found it 
a much more agreeable employment to dwell upon the natural 
amiableness, frankness, and generosity, of his disposition—qua- 
lities which might have been made fruitful of virtue, but which, 
neglected and untrained, were suffered to waste themselves in 
follies and excesses. 

Jt would be almost impossible, we should think, for the dull- 
est author to make a dull book of Sheridan’s life, provided he 
had used what the lawyers call ordinary diligence in collecting 
the abundant materials which must exist for such a work. 
The mixture of good and bad qualities in his character, the 
romantic adventures of his early youth, his wit, his conviviality, 
the very irregularity of his private habits, his public life, his 
eloquence, his parliamentary dexterity, his intimacy not only 
with the first literary, but with the most eminent political men 
of his time, and with those also whose greatness lay only in 
their titles, as ciphers derive a value from their position, his 
connexion with the theatre, and the many eccentric adventu- 
rers with which it must have thrown him into contact, in 
short, the constant existence of this man in the midst of society, 
in all its various modes and classes, must have afforded a rich 
and various mine of anecdote, such as the lives of few men 
offer. With a little less tenderness to the reputation of Mr. 
Sheridan, and a little more fondness for gossiping, it is quite 
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clear tous, that Mr. Moore might have made a much more en- 
tertaining book, as well as have presented us with a more 
faithful view of Mr. Sheridan’s character. We are not dispo- 
sed. however, to complain of the way in which he has chosen 
to execute his undertaking, nor to blame him for the oblivion 
in which he is willing to leave the infirmities of his friend. 
He has given usa graver book than we should expect from 
one wit writing the life of another, but very interesting withal, 
and quite sensible, as well as quite characteristic of the viva- 
city and activity of the writer’s mind. It is a book of more 
than six huadred full octavo pages, but it never wearies us, 
except when the author oblizes us to read some of Sheridan’s 
long letters—a species of composition in which he did not ex- 
cel—or the draft of some contract relating to Drury-lane 
Theatre, about which we do not care to be informed. He has 
avoided, with great judgment, in our opinion, a practice into 
which biographers are too apt to fall. It is quite common 
with these ingenious persons, to interweave with the life of an 
eminent political man, the whole political history of the time 
and natioa in which he lived. ‘This is an easy way of making 
a book, and, unless executed with uncommon happiness and 
ability, a sure method of making a very dull one. Its great 
misfortune, however, is, that it gives a false air to history. 
The hero of the book figures in it as the greatest man of his 
time—a sort of Colossus—under whose legs other men walk 
about, as if they came there on purpose to take his greatness 
more ardent ; and the pre judices of the biographer, instead of 
being confined to the incidents of his life, lavish themselves 
upon all the events of the age. Indeed, it may be questioned, 
whether Mr. Moore has not gone a litile too far in the oppo- 
site extreme. We doubt whether some readers will not com- 
plain of the brevity of his allusions to many important events 
of that period ; and we are pretty certain, that a large class of 
them would have been pleased with more comprehensive 
views of the policy of the different parties into which the na- 
tion was then divided, ce a little more industry in tracing out 
the origin and tendency of those measures with which Sheri- 
dan and his friends had so voter to do in the way of support or 
opposition. ‘The reflections of the author on these subjects 
are, however, always exceedingly ingenious, and generally 
sufficiently impartial—more impartial, perhaps, than those of 
a professed politician, whose mind had become heated by 
party disputes. 

One excellence in Mr. Moore’s work is, that with all its 
tenderness to the blemishes of Sheridan’s character, and all 
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the ideal colouring which he has spread over it, there is still 
enough of truth in his delineation, to enable us to distinguish 
pretty clearly both the good and the evil ingredients of which 
it was compounded. At this distance from the country in 
which he flourished, we can consider his character almost as 
impartially as if we were not his contemporaries; and, with 
the materials furnished by Mr. Moore, it is not difficult to esti- 
mate it fairly. It was the misfortune of Sheridan, that his ani- 
mal nature, if we may so speak, had so much the mastery over 
his intellectual. He not only loved pleasure with a more im- 
petuous fondness, but suffered less from the excessive pursuit 
of her than most men. ‘The strength of his constitution, the 
possession of high health, the excitability of his feelings, and his 
fine flow of animal spirits, all either seconded the temptations 
of the syren, or secured him from the immediate penalties 
which so often follow her gifts. In proportion to his love oi 

leasure was his hatred of labour. No man loves labour for 
its own sake—at least, not until long habit has made it neces- 
sary—but some seem originally to dread and hate it more ve- 
hemenily than others. It is almost impossible to imagine any 
body more unwilling to look this severe step-mother of great- 
ness and virtue in the face, than was Sheridan. This disposi- 
tion showed itself while he was yet a school-boy, and seems to 
have lost no strengih in his maturer years. [le never had, he 
never would have, any regular pursuit—for neither his con- 
nexion with the theatre, nor his parliamentary career, deserve 
this name. He avoided all periodical industry ; it was a prin- 
ciple of his conduct to delay every thing to the last possible 
moment ; and his whole life seems to have been a series of ex- 
pedients to escape, or, at least, to put off to another day that 
greatest of evils, labour. Yet he was capable, in a high de- 
gree, of intellectual exertion; and the instances in which he 
submitted himself to it, are so many successful experiments of 
the force of his genius. His political career was marked by 
the same unpersevering character as his private life. He was 
ambitious, but his was not that deep-seated ambition which 
broods long over its plans, and follows and watches them, year 
after year, with unexhausted patience. Ifa single blow could 

rostrate the party he opposed, Sheridan was the man to strike 
it—and with great force; but it was not fer him to assail it 
with attacks, continually repeated, till it was overthrown. 
After a powerful effort, he would turn again to his pleasures and 
dissipations, until they pailed upon him, or until the intreaties 
of friendship, or some sudden excitement of feeling, recalled 
him to the warfare. 
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That sucha man should, notwithstanding, have exerted him- 
self so far, as to produce those celebrated comedies and speech- 
es, which were the admiration of his age, may be easily ac- 
counted for, upon these views of his character. His indolence 
was not of that dreamy kind which delights in visions of its own 
creation,—no man was less imaginative than Sheridan. It is 
true, that there are some attempts at fancy in his writings, but 
they do not seem to be the natural eflusions of his mind, They 
were evidently written for display, and consist of broken images 
laboriously brought together. Indeed, it would probably have 
been fortunate for him had he delighted more in reveries of the 
imagination, for it is the tendency of these to make us look with 
a kind of dissatisfaction on the world about us; but it was the 
error and the danger of Sheridan, that he loved that world, and 
its splendours and its pleasures, quite too well. He was not 
disposed to search for imaginary enjoyments, but to possess 
himself greedily and immoderately of those within his reach. He 
was the creature of society ; its light and changing excitements 
were the food of his mind; and to dazzle and astonish it, was a 
pleasure which he enjoyed with the highest zest. ‘This is the se- 
cret of those irregular and brief, but for the time, vigorous 
sallies of industry. Every thing with him was planned for 
effect; his comedies, his operas, his speeches, are all brilliant, 
showy and taking. His more elaborate etlorts, however, were 
stimulated by the additional motive of necessity; the Rivals, 
and the Duenna, were written when he was forced to think of 
doing something for a livelihood; and the School for Scandal, 
though finished afterwards, was made up of materials collected 
at the same period. All his exertions respected some immedi- 
ate advantage. Heloved to shine—but thought not of laying up 
fame for future ages ; just as he loved the enjoyments of wealth, 
but chose not to perplex himself with its accumulation and - 
preservation. It was characteristic of Sheridan, that he was 
too economical of labour, ever to labour in vain. All the 
quips and jests and smart things which came into his head, he 
treasured up for the convivial meeting, or the floor of parlia- 
ment. He came fresh from his stolen studies on subjects of 
which he was before ignorant, to make a splendid speech about 
them before the vividness of his new impressions had faded 
from his mind. Among the few papers left behind him, it 
should seem, from the extracts given us by Mr. Moore, that 
there was nothing on which much study had been expended, 
nor which was in itself capable of being made valuable. 

Sheridan was a man of quick, but not deep feelings; of sud- 
den, but not lasting excitements. He was not one of those who 
suffer a single passion to influence the whole course of their 
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lives. Even the desire to dazzle by his wit, great as was its 
power over him, was not always awake, for we are told that he 
would sometimes remain silent for hours in company, too lazy 
to invent a smart saying for the occasion, but idly waiting for 
the opportunity to apply some brilliaat witticism already in his 
memory. His writings themselves show that he never dwelt 
long enough on any particular feeling to analyze it; the tew at- 
tempts at sentime statiuen they contain are excessive ly false and 
aflected ; their excellence lies wholly in aditlerent way. His ro- 
mantic love for the beautiful, amiable and accomplished woman 
who becaie his first wife, though his biographer would have us 
believe that it continued unabated to the end of her life, seems to 
have operated on his mind only at intervals, for itis hinted 1n this 
very book, that it was not steac dy enough to secure his fidelity. 
Her death, and that of the little dau: shter, who soon followed her, 
deeply as they aifected him at the time, threw no cloud over his 
after life. His griefs mizht have been violent, but they were 
certalily brief, end he juic kly forgot them when he came to 
look azain at the sunny side of things. Even his political disap- 
pointments do not seem in the least to have soured his temper, 
or abated his readiness to adopt new hopes and new expedi- 
ents. Indeed. it seems not improbable, from some appearances 
of pliancy in his political character, that had not his daily ha- 
bits enfeebled the vigour of his mind, and shoriened a life which 

reat robustness of constitution seemed to have marked out for 
a late old age, he might have long continued a favourite with the 
present sovereign of England. 

Some of the exc ellencies of Sheridan’s character were such 
as could not easily suifer by this disposition to indolence and 
leasure. ‘That a man possessing an abundant flow of agree- 
able animal sensations, determined to make a matter of enjoy- 


ment of every thing, and to avoid every thing in the shape of 


care, should have possessed likewise an engaging good nature, 
is by no means extraordinary. That he who h: id no solitary 

leasures, but all whose happiness Was in some way connected 
with that ‘of those about him, should be obli: ving, generous and 
humane, is almost a natural consequence. The man who lives 
only among and by his friends, is naturally led to study the art 


of making “friendships. Nor is the frankness and openness of 


Sheridan’s disposition any less in harmony with the rest of his 
character. It is not among men of his temper rament, that we 
are to look for the habit of dissimulation, for concealed designs, 
and the weaving and carrying on of frauds and artifices. ‘The 
labour and perplexity of falsehood was with him a sufficient ob- 
jection, had no other existed, to the practice of it; the anxious 
and persevering watchfulness, and the continual te reiv ersations 
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necessary to provide against detection, he left to those who 
were more steadily diligent than himself. Had the practice of 
deceit been as easy as ‘that of integrity, we are not sure that 
Sheridan would not have fallen into it, induced by the prospect 
of immediate aud present advantages which italways holds out— 
for it seems that he had not suflicicat tirmuess ot principle to 
resist the temptations ot inainy other vices. 

We do not intend to give an abstract of Sheridan’s life from 
the book before us. ‘The work itself will probably come to 
the hands of most of our readers; the entertaimmg nature of 
the sub,ect, and the great reputation and fine talents of the 
writer, we doubt not, will make it generally popular here, as 
in England. Indeed, we suspect that most readers of newspa- 
pers in the United States, (aud this description includes a 
large majority of our population) have already seen some 
portion of the contents of this voiume. Divers large extracts 
were made some time since from the London copy, by the 
editors of certain gazettes, into whose hands it happened to 
fall, and were duly copied irom them mito others. Itisa common 
practice with these i ingenious and watchiul persous, when there 
is a scarcity of accidents, murders, and exec ulious, of news from 
South America and Greece, of governor’s messages and jour- 
nals of legislatures, of wew canais and coal mines, to fill up a 
column or two from the pages of some amusing publication that 
happens to lie in their way. Nobody complains of this prac- 
tice, which is generally as much tor the ease of the reader, as 
for that of the editor. — It saves the looking over of a great deal 
of trash ; and as the selections are generally from some English 
book, or magazine, not reprinted in this country, a variety of 
the most agreeable samples of the modern literature of t: ngland 
are put into the hands of multitudes, who have no means 4 
access to the sources from which they are drawn. As the 
pers have made pretty free in this manner with the work be. 
fore us, we cannot but feel ourselves excused from giving a re- 
gular analysis of it in the present article, and shall confine our- 
selves only to those parts of it, which we think particularly 
worthy of remark. 

The two duels between Sheridan and Matthews, which fol- 
lowed the stolen marriage of the former with Miss Linley, one 
would almost imagine to have been got up by the parties, as a 
kind of burlesque upon all those thing s which go by the cant 
name of affairs of honour. It seems that Matthews, a married 
man, had undertaken to make love to Miss J .inley,a step which 
had the misfortune of not meeting with Sheridan’s approbation, 
who had remonstrated with him respecting his conduct, aud, on 
eloping with her to the continent. had written him a letter of 
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rebuke. During Sheridan’s absence, Matthews posted him as 
a liar and a scoundrel; ard Sheridan, on his return, lost no time 
in calling him to an account, for taking such a liberty with his 
character. A duel followed, in which Matthews behaved ridi- 
culously enough, and ended by begging his life, and making a 
written apology. After this affair, Matthews withdrew to his 
estate in Wales, where he was greatly surprised and mortified 
to discover that he had lost his reputation for courage among 
the country squires and fox-hunting gentry of the vicmity. In 
his distress, he applied to a Mr. Barnet, a learned professor of 
the code of duel, who informed him, for his consolation, that the 
affair with Sheridan had been improperly adjusted, and that he 
was not only entitled, but in duty bound, to fight his duel over 
again. Matthews caught eagerly at this happy expedient for 
retrieving his reputation, and proceeded to Bath with his good 
friend and counsellor, where he challenged Sheridan, and a se- 
cond duel was fought with swords, at a tavern. Matthews’s sword 
broke at the onset; Sheridan then tripped up his heels; both 
fell, and after fighting a while on the floor, Sheridan’s sword 
broke also, and the parties continued struggling on the floor, and 
hacking at each other with the broken points of their weapons, 
while their seconds stood very quietly looking on. At last the 
combatants were taken up, and carried home, covered with 
wounds and honour. Mr. Moore has wasted quite too many 
pages on this ridiculous afiair. 

Mr. Moore’s criticism on the Rivals, Sheridan’s first dramatic 
production, is so just, that we cannot help extracting it. 


“With much less wit, it exhibits perhaps more humour than The 
School for Scandal ; and the dialogue, though by no means so pointed or 
sparkling, is, in this respect, more natural, as coming nearer the current 
coin of ordinary conversation ; whereas, the circulating medium of the 
School for Scandal is diamonds. The characters of The Rivals, on the 
contrary, are not such as occur very commonly in the world ; and, instead 
of producing striking effects with natural and obvious materials, which is 
the great art and difficulty of a painter of human life, he has here over- 
charged most of his persons with whims and absurdities, for which the 
circumstances they are eng. ged in affurd but a very disproportionate 
vent. Accordingly, for our insight into their characters, we are indebted 
rather to their confessions than their actions. Lydia Languish, in pro- 
claiming tie extravagance of her own romantic notions, prep«res us for 
events much more ludicrous and eccentric, than those in which the plot 
allows her to be concerned ; and the young lady herself is scarcely more 
disappointed than we are, at the tameness with which her amour con- 
cludes. Among the various ingredients supposed to be mixed up in the 
composition of Sir Lucius O’T rigger, his love of fighting is the only one 
whose flavour is very strongly brought out ; and the wayward, captious 
jealousy of Falkland, though so highly coloured in his own representation 
of it, is productive of no incident answerable to such an announcement :— 
the imposture which he practices upon Julia being perhaps weakened in 
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its effect, by our recollection of the same device in the Nut-brown Maid 
and Peregrine Pickle. 

“The character of Sir Anthony Absolute is, perhaps, the best sustain- 
ed and most natural of any, and the scenes between him and Captain 
Absolute are richly, genuinely dramatic. His surprise at the apathy with 
which his son receives the glowing picture which he draws ef the charms 
of his destined bride, and the effect of the question, “ And which is to 
be mine, Sir,—the niece or the aunt?” are in the truest style of humour. 
Mrs. ‘lalaprop’s mistakes, in what she herself calls “orthodoxy,” have 
been often objected to as improbable from a woman in her rank of life ; 
but, though some of them, it must be owned, are extravagant and farci- 
cal, they are almost all amusing,—and the luckiness of her simile, “ as 
headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” will be acknow- 
ledged as long as there are writers to be run away with, by the wilful- 
ness of this truly “ headstrong” species of composition. 

“ Of the faults of Sheridan both in his witty and serious styles—the 
occasional effort of the one, and the too frequent false finery of the 
other—some examples may be cited from the dialogue of this play.”—pp. 
96, 97. 

It may be added, that the greater part of the dialogue be- 
tween Falkland and Julia is in bad taste, full of this affected 
glitter, and written with a kind of rhythm which constantly 
reminds us of ill modulated blank verse. 

The Duenna, which was brought out at the Covent Garden 
theatre in the same year, (1775,) was attended with a success 
almost incredible. ‘It was acted,” says Mr. Moore, “no less 
than seventy-five times during the season, the only intermis- 
sions being a few days at Christmas, and the Fridays in every 
week ;—the latter, on account of Leoni, who, being a Jew, could 
not act on those nights.” 

“The Duenna .is one of the very few operas in our Janguage, which 
combine the merits of legitimate comedy with the attractions of poetry 
and song ;—that divorce between sense and sound, to which Dr. foie 
and others trace the cessation of early miracles of music, being no where 
more remarkable than in the operas of the English stage. The “ Sove- 
reign of the willing soul” (as Gray calls music) always loses by being 
made exclusive sovereign,—and the division of her empire with poetry and 
wit, asin the instance of The Duenna, doubles her real power.”—p. 113. 


The wit of the Duenna, nobody, we believe, will pretend to 
dispute, and the poetry may be, for aught we know, infinitely 
superior to that of any other English opera. Still, we cannot 
be of opinion that, as poetry, it is entitled to take a very high 
rank. The songs of the Duenna are easy, polished, and pret- 
tily turned ; but they are neither impassioned nor fanciful, nor 
have that intense glow of expression which belongs to many 
lyric compositions of a later date—they resemble French 
songs. With all our deference to Mr. Moore’s better judg- 
ment, we cannot help thinking that they would make but a 
poor figure by the side of his own. 

Vor. II. 23 
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The School for Scandal, one of the happiest specimens of 
brilliant and sustained wit in our language, was finished with a 
labour proportionate to its excellence. We have already spo- 
ken of the intense mental exertion of which Sheridan was capa- 
ble, when he shook off, fora time, the spells of indoleuce and 
dissipation. After speaking of the early age at which this co- 
medy was written, namely, when Sheridan was but six and 
tweaty, our author adds : 


“Tt is, perhaps, still more remarkable to find, as in the instance before 
us, that works which, at this period of life, we might suppose to have been 
the rapid offspring of a careless, but vigorous fancy,—anticipating the 
results of experience by a sort of second-sight inspiration,—should, on 
the contrary, have been the slow result of many and doubiful experi- 
ments, gradually unfolding beauties unforeseen even by him who pro- 
duced them, and arriving, at length, step by step, at perfection. That 
such was the tardy process by which the School for Scandal was pro- 
duced, will appear from the first sketches of its plan and dialogue, which 
I am here enabled to lay before the reader, and which cannot fail to in- 
terest deeply all those who take delight in tracing the alchemy of genius, 
and in watching the first slow workings of the menstruum, out of which 
its finest transmutations arise. 

“ Genius,” says Buffon, “is Patience ;” or, (as another French writer 
has explained his thought)—* La patience cherche, et le Génie trouve ;” 
and there is little doubt that to the co-operation of these two powers all 
the brightest inventions of this world are owing ;——that Patience must 
first explore the depths where the pearl lies hid, before Genius boldly 
dives and brings it up full into light. There are, it is true, some striking 
exceptions to this rule; and our own times have witnessed more than 
one extraordinary intellect, whose depth has not prevented their trea- 
sures from lying ever ready within reach. But the records of Im- 
mortality furnish few such instances; and al] we know of the works, that 
she has hitherto marked with her seal, sufficiently authorize the general 
position,—that nothing great and durable has ever been produced with 
ease, and that Labour is the parent of all the lasting wonders of this 
world, whether in verse or stone, whether poetry or pyramids.”—pp. 138, 
159. 


Those who are fond of literary history, will peruse with plea- 
sure the account given by Mr. Moore of the first conception 
of this comedy, the successive changes made in the plot, the 
variation of the characters, the polishing and pointing of the 
multitude of witticisms manufactured for the occasion, and the 
final selection of the happiest of these for the finished work, all 
which are well illustrated by curious extracts from the manu- 
scripts of Sheridan. 


“In respect of mere style, too, the workmanship of so pure a writer of 
English as Sheridan is well worth the attention of all who would learn 
the difficult art of combining ease with polish, and being, at the same 
time, idiomatic and elegant,- There is not a page of these manuscripts 
that does not bear testimony to the fastidious care with which he selected, 
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arranged, and moulded his language, so as to form it into that transparent 
channel of his thoughts, which it is at present. 

“His chief objects in correcting were to condense and simplify—to 
get rid of all unnecessary phrases and epithets, and, in short, to strip 
away from the thyrsus of his wit every leaf that could render it less light 
and portable. One instance out of many will show the improving effect 
of these operations. The following is the original form of a speech of 
Sir Peter’s :— 

“* People, who utter a tale of scandal, knowing it to be forged, deserve 
the pillory more than for a forged bank-note, They can’t pass the lie 
without putting their names on the back of it. You say no person has a 
right to come on you because vou didn’t invent it; but you should know 
that, if the drawer of the le is out of the way, the injured party has a right 
to come on any of the indorsers.’ 

* When this is compared with the form in which the same thought is 
put at present, it will be perceived how much the wit has gained in light- 
ness and effect by the change :— 

‘Mrs. Cundour. But sure you would not be quite so severe on those 
who only report what they hear ? 

‘Sir P. Yes, madam, I would have Law-merchant for them too, and 
in all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the lie was not 
to be found, the injured party should have a right to come on any of the 
indorsers.’ 

“Another great source of the felicities of his style, and to which he 
attended most anxiously in revision, was the choice of epithets ; in which 
he has the happy art of making these accessary words not only minister 
to the clearness of his meaning, but bring out new effects in his wit by 
the collateral lights which they strike upon it—and even where the 
principal idea has but little significance, he contrives to enliven it into 
point by the quaintness or contrast of his epithets. 

“ Among the many rejected scraps of dialogue that lie about, like the 
chippings of Phidias, in his workshop of wit, there are some precious 
enough to be preserved, at least, as relics. For instance,— She is one 
of those, who convey a libel in a frown, and wink a reputation down,’ 
The following touch of costume, too, in Sir Peter’s description of the rus- 
tic dress of Lady Teazle before he married her:—‘ You forget when a 
little wire and gauze, with a few beads, made you a fly-cap not bigger 
than a blue-bottle.’””’—pp. 155, 156. 


The labours, however, by which these effects were produ- 
ced, vigorous as they undoubtedly were for the moment, must 
have been extremely desultory and irregular, since they were 
carefully concealed from the world. It was always the policy 
of Sheridan, to increase the surprise and admiration of the pub- 
lic at the displays of his talents, by making them appear to be 
the unpremeditated effusions of the moment. “ This,” says 
Mr. Moore, “ was remarkably the case in the instance before 
us. Notwithstanding the labour which he bestowed upon this 
comedy, (or we should rather, perhaps, say in consequence of 
that labour,) the first representation of the piece was announced 
before the whole of the copy was in the hands of the actors. 
The manuscript, indeed, of the five last scenes bears evident 
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marks of this haste in finishing—there being but one rough 
draft of them, scribbled upon detached pieces of paper; while, 
of all the preceding acts, there are numerous transcripts, scat- 
tered promiscuously through six or seven books, with new i- 
terlineations and memorandums to each.” It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that Sheridan, in the composition of this play, 
should not have been aware of the impropriety which he has 
committed, of giving to all the characters in the piece the same 
abundance of wit, and the same point of language. All are 
equally dexterous in the game of repartee; even Moses, the 
honest-Israelite, though delivering himself with a sprinkling of 
the Jewish dialect, is as shrewd and as brilliant in his jokes as 
the best of them. 

The first appearance of Sheridan as a speaker on the floor of 
parliament, in 1780, did not satisfy the high expectations 
which his literary reputation had excited. The chief and 
moat striking defect remarked in him, was not, however, of a 
nature to discourage further attempts. It was a thick and in- 
distinct mode of delivery, which he afterwards corrected, 
though he never removed it entirely. During the first two 
years that he was in parliament, he spoke rarely—the most 
important subjects, even the American question, which called 
forth so much powerful eloquence, rarely brought out the ta- 
lents of Sheridan. 


“ With the same discretion that led him to obtrude himself but seldom 
on the House, he never spoke at this period but after careful and even 
verbal preparation. Like most of our great orators at the commence- 
ment of their careers, he was in the habit of writing out his speeches be- 
fore he delivered them; and, though subsequently he scribbled these 
preparatory sietches upon detached sheets, J find that he began by using 
for this purpose the same sort of copy-books, which he had employed in 
the first rough draugiits of his plays.”—p. 234. 


There is perhaps nothing more fatal to success in eloquence, 
whether of the bar or of the senate, than an original fluency of 
language, joined to the power of expatiating speciously and 
volubly on the common-places of a subject. The possession 
of these qualifications, while it gives an air of promise to the 
young orator on his first appearance, is too apt to make him 
satisfied with his present measure of skill, and to fix him for 
ever in a state of hopeless mediocrity. On the contrary, he 
who has not these advantages, but is possessed of ambition 
enough to contend with the first difficulties of his art, is led to 
make up this deficiency by a profound acquaintance with the 
subjects on which he wishes to speak, and by studying before- 
hand, to present them in the most strikine noint of view. Not 
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finding an abundance of materials on the surface, he is obliged 
to search the depths of his own mind, the region of original 
thoughts and unhackneyed speculations. It is too often with 
minds as with bodies; those which are most easily set in mo- 
tion have the least momentum. 

It is somewhat curious, at this day, to consider the crude 
opinions held on the subject of commerce, by such men as 
Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. It is not, perhaps, the last instance 
in which mere legislators, setting out with partial views of the 
subject, and swayed either by party prejudices, or the clamours 
of those interested in keeping up old abuses or introducing 
new ones, have mistaken the true welfare of their country. 
On this subject we copy the following remarks from the work 
before us : 


“The same erroneous views, by which the opposition to the Irish 
Commercial Propositions was directed, still continued to actuate Mr. 
Fox and his friends in their pertinacious resistance to the Treaty with 
France ;-—a measure which reflects high honour upon the memory of 
Mr. Pitt, as one of the first efforts of a sound and liberal policy to break 
through that system of restriction and interference, which had so long 
embarrassed the flow of international commerce. 

“The wisdom of leaving trade to find its own way into those channels 
which the reciprocity of wants established among mankind opens to it, 
is one of those obvious truths that have lain long on the highways of 
knowledge, before practical statesmen would condescend to pick them 
up. It has been shown, indeed, that the sound principles of commerce, 
which have at last forced their way from the pages of thinking men into 
the councils of legislators, were more than a hundred years since promul- 
gated by Sir Dudley North ;—and in the Querist of Bishop Berkeley 
may be found the outlines of all that the best friends not only of free 
trade but of free religion would recommend to the rulers of Ireland at 
the present day Thus frequently does Truth, before the drowsy world 
is prepared for her, like 

** The nice Morn on the Indian steep, 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep.”—p. 295. 


After saying that Mr. Fox founded his chief argument 
against the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
France, on the natural enmity between the two countries. 
the biographer proceeds : 


“ Another of Mr. Fox’s arguments against entering into commercial 
relations with France, was the danger lest English merchants, by invest- 
ing their capital in foreign speculations, should become so entangled with 
the interests of another country as to render them less jealous than they 
ought to be of the honour of their own, and less ready to rise in its de- 
fence, when wronged or insulted. But, assuredly, a want of pugnacity 
is not the evil to be dreaded among nations—still less betweentwo, whom 
the orator had just represented as inspired by a ‘ natural enmity’ against 
each other. He ought rather, upon this assumption, to have welcomed 
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the prospect of a connection, which, by transfusing and blending their 
commercial interests, and giving each a stake in the prosperity of the 
other, would not only soften away the animal antipathy attributed to 
them, but, by enlisting selfishness on the side of peace and amity, afford 
the best guaranty against wanton warfare, that the wisdom of statesmen 
or philosophers has yet devised. 

“Mr Burke, in affecting to consider the question in an enlarged point 
of view, feil equally short of its real dimensions; and even descended to 
the weakness of ridiculing such commercial arrangements, as unworthy 
altogether of the contemplation of tie higher order of statesmen. * The 
right honourable gentleman,’ he said, ‘had talked of the treaty as if 
it were the affair of two little counting-houses, and not of two great 
countries. He seemed to consider it as a contention between the sign of 
the Fleur-de-lis, and the sign of the Red Lion, which house should ob- 
tain the best custom. Such paltry considerations were below his no- 
tice.’ 

“In such terms could Burke, from temper or waywardness of judg- 
ment, attempt to depreciate a speech which may be said to have con- 
tained the first luminous statement of the principles of commerce, with 
the most judicious views of their application to details, that had ever, at 
that period, been presented to the house. 

“ The wise and enlightened opinions of Mr. Pitt, both with respect to 
trade, and another very different subject of legislation, religion, would 
have been far more worthy of the imitation of so:ne of his self-styled fol- 
lowers, than those errors which they are so glad to shelter under the 
sanction of his name. For encroachments upon the property and liber- 
ty of the subject, for financial waste and unconstitutional severity, they 
have the precedent of their great master ever ready on their lips. But, in 
all that would require wisdom and liberality in his copyists— in the repug- 
nance he felt to restrictions and exclusions, affecting either the worldly 
commerce of man, or the spiritual intercourse of man with his God,—in 
all this, like the Indian that quarrels with his idol, these pretended fol- 
lowers not only dissent from their prototype themselves, but violently 
denounce, as mischievous, his opinions when adopted by others.”—p. 296, 
297, 298. 


We pass over the account of the impeachment of Hastings, 
which occupies a large portion of the book. If we are to 
judge of the powers of an orator by the effect he produces on 
his audience, which is undoubtedly the best criterion, there 
can be no doubt of the great, and even wonderful ability shown 
by Sheridan on this occasion. But the speeches, in the shape 
in which they remain to us, including even that correctly re- 
ported one, from which Mr. Moore has given such copious 
extracts, do not by any means come up to our idea of that man- 
ly eloquence, by which the wonders of this art have at all times 
been wrought. They have too much of the rhetorician, we 
might perhaps say of the school-boy, about them ; there is toc 
visible an attempt at display, too great a profusion of false and 
cold brilliancy. How-these speeches should have produced 
so powerful an effect on those who listened to them, can only 
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be accounted for by supposing the elaborate and frigid pas- 
sages we have mentioned, to have been redeemed by others of 
genuine and irresistible eloquence, and by an uncommonly in- 
teresting manner in the speaker. Mr. Moore is no apologist 
for Hastings. After mentioning several circumstances alleged 
in palliation of his conduct, he thus concludes his summary of 


the trial : . 


“ A}lowing Mr. Hastings, however, the full advantage of these and 
other strong pleas in his defence, it is yet impossible for any real lover 
of justice and humanity to read the plainest and least exaggerated histo- 
ry of his government, without feeling deep indignation excited at almost 
every page of it. His predecessors had, it is true, been guilty of wrongs 
as glaring—the treachery of Lord Clive to Omichund in 1757, and the 
abandonment of Ramnarainto Meer Causim under the administration of 
Mr. Vansittart, are stains upon the British character which no talents or 
glory can doaway. There are precedents, indeed, to be found, through 
the annals of our Indian empire, for the formation of the most perfect 
code of tyranny, in every department, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
that ever entered into the dreams of intoxicated power. But, while the 
practice of Mr. Hastings was, at least, as tyrannical as that of his prede- 
cessors, the principles upon which he founded that practice were still 
more odious and unpardonable. In his manner, indeed, of defending 
himself, he is his own worst accuser—as there is no outrage of power, no 
violation of faith, that might not be justified by the versatile and ambi- 
dextrous doctrines, the lessons of deceit and rules of rapine, which he so 
ably illustrated by his measures, and has so shamelessly recorded with 
his pen. a hae” ei 

“ Nothing but an early and deep initiation in the corrupting school of 
Indian politics, could have produced the facility with which, as occasion 
reuired, he could belie his own recorded assertions, turn hostilely round 
upon his own expressed opinions, disclaim the proxies which he himself 
had delegated, and, in short, get rid of all the inconveniences of personal 
identity, by never acknowledging himself to be bound by any engage- 
ment or opinion which himself had formed. To select the worst features 
of his administration is no very easy task; but the calculating cruelty 
with which he abetted the exte mination of the Rohillas—his unjust and 
precipitate execution of Nuncomar, who had stood forth as his accuser, 
and, therefore, became his victim—his violent aggression upon the Raja 
of Benares, and that combination of public and private rapacity, which 
is exhibited in the details of his conduat to the royal family of Oude ;-— 
these are acts, proved by the testimony of himself and his accomplices, 
from the disgrace of which no formal acquittal upon points of law can 
absolve him, and whose guilt the allowances of charity may extenuate, 
but never can remove. That the perpetrator of such deeds should have 
been popular among the natives of India, only proves how low was the 
Standard of justice, to which the entire tenor of our policy had accus- 
tomed them; but that a ruler of this charaeter should be held up to ad- 
miration in England, is one of those anomalies with which England, 
more than any other nation, abounds, and only inclines us to wonder 
that the true worship of liberty should so long have continued to flourish 
in acountry where such heresies to her sacred cause are found.”—p. $38, 
839, $40. 
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In 1792, Mrs. Sheridan died. The work before us is full of 
the eulogium of her virtues. Her beauty, her various accom- 
plishments, her amiable temper, the sweetness aud grace of her 
manners, and her devoted aliection for her husband, are proba- 
bly described without any exagyeration; and we are constrain- 
ed to say, that they leave the follies and errors of Sheridan’s 
private life without the shadow of paliiation. If any attrac- 
tion could have been strong enough to keep him within the 
orbit of virtue, it must have been the possession of a woman, 
who is still remembered by all who knew her, as uniting, in her 
person and character, all that was lovely and excellent in her 
sex. 


“'There has seldom, perhaps, existed a finer combination of all those 
qualities that attract both eye and heart, than this accomplished and 
lovely person exhibited. To judge by what we hear, it was impossible 
to see her without admiration, or know her without love; and a late 
bishop used to say, that she ‘seemed to him the connecting link between 
woman and angel.” The devotedness of aifection, too. with which she 
was regarded, not only by her own father and sisters, but by all her hus- 
band’s family, showed that her fascination was of that best kind, which, 
like charity, “ begins at home ;” and that while ver beauty and music 
enchanted the world, she had charms more intrinsic and lasting for those 
who came nearer to her. We have already seen with what pliant sym- 
pathy she followed her husband through his various pursuits, identifying 
herself with the politician as warmly and readily as with the author, and 
keeping love still attendant on genius through all his transformations. 
As the wife of the dramatist and manager, we find her calculating the 
receipts of the house, assisting in the adaptation of her husband’s opera, 
and reading over the plays sent in by dramatic candidates. As the wife 
of the senator and orator, we see her, with no less zeal, making extracts 
from state papers, and copying out ponderous pamphlets—entering with 
all her heart and soul into the details of elections, and even endeavour- 
ing to fathom the mysteries of the funds. The affectionate and sensible 
care with which she watched over, not only her own children, but those 
which her beloved sister, Mrs. Tickeil, confided to her, in dying, gives 
the finish to this picture of domestic usefulness When it is recollected, 
too, that the person thus homelily employed was gifted with every charm 
that could adorn and delight society, it would be difficult, perhaps, to find 
any where a more perfect example of that happy mixture of utility and 
ornament, in which all that is prized by the husband and the lover c»m- 
bines, and which renders woman what the Sacred Fire was to the Par- 
sees-—not only an object of adoration on their altars, but a source of 
warmth and comfort to their hearths.’ —p. 391, 392. 


We find, on looking over what we have written, that we 
have already exceeded the limits we had prescribed to our- 
selves when we set out. We are, therefore, under the ne- 
cessity of laying aside the book, without commenting on seve- 
ral passages which we had marked for that purpose. The 
style of this work is such as we might have expected from the 
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pen of Mr. Moore, abounding with the ornaments and figures 
of speech, generally employed without effort or affectation, as 
the abundant and ready riches of an exuberant fancy. In 
another respect, however, the occasional carelessness and in- 
correctness of the diction, it differs from that of his poetry. 


Art. XIV.—(1.) Logan, an Indian Tale, by Samuet Wesper, 
A.M. Cambridge. 1821. 

2.) The Pleasures of Friendship, a Poem, with a few other 

Poems, and Original Melodies. By James M‘Henry. Phi- 

ladelphia. 1825. 

-) Zophiel,a Poem. By Mrs. Brooxs. Boston. 1825. 

-) Poems by Joan Turvitt Apams. New-Haven. 1826. 

.) Don Juan. Cantos 17and 18. New-York. 1825. 

6.) Leisure Hours at Sea. By a Mipsuipman oF THE UNITED 
States Navy. New-York. 1825. 

(7.) Poems, by Evwarp C. Pinkney. Baltimore. 1825. 

(8.) Odds and Ends. Original and Translated. By Ropert 
Sweeny. New-York. 1826. 

(9.) Mina, a Dramatic Sketch; with other Poems, by Sumner 
Lincoitn Farrrietp. Baltimore. 1825. 
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Puesus Apotto! Look down, not upon a poet, but upon a 
distressed reviewer, who has dared to summon for inspection, a 
small platoon of thy votaries! May he handle their laurels ten- 
derly ; and discompose no single chaplet, in endeavouring to as- 
certain whether it be real or artificial! May he crack no chords 
of any individual lyre, in examining whether it be strung after 
the fashion of thine own! He bears no malice against the tune- 
ful tribe; for their strains have made many an hour glide away 
happily, and innocently, and unregretted. He knows the 
morbid (or rather the sacred) sensibility of the bard; for he 
committed poetry once, and was cut up delightfully. The 
dog of a Reviewer who worried him, did his business in a work- 
manlike manner ; but, unfortunately, showed so much abomina- 
ble ignorance, as to make his brutal castigation ineflectual in 
the way of improvement. 


Fate never wounds so deep the generous heart, 
As when a blockhead’s venom points the dart. 


We wish to rouse the indignation of none of the followers of 
the “ joyous science.”” We do not wish, either, to display our 
own ignorance ; and, therefore, candidly confess, that we have 
not particularly read all the metre, arranged under its several 
Vor. Tl. | 
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heads in the caption of our article, (although we have no doubt 
it is all valuable.) with the exception of two or three, which 
most attracted our attention. 

Not having noticed any of the poetical effusions of our coun- 
trymen for some time past, we felt it a duty to make an incur- 
sion into the regions of the muses ; we accordingly instituted 
a search in the book-store ; and the result of our labours ap- 
pears in the title. 

“ Logan,” on looking at the date, we find, does not come 
within our jurisdiction. It is founded on the atiecting inci- 
dent mentioned in Jefferson’s notes. ‘The speech, of course, 
cannot be improved, by the shackles of the octo-syllabic mea- 
sure. The versification of this poem is generally correct; and 
some descriptive parts are fair; but there is no new intelli- 
gence from Parnassus 1m it, to the best of our knowledge.—But 
here is our old friend Doctor M‘Henry come ayain, twaddling 
in heroics about the PLeasures or FRienpsHip,—and several 
other things.—as far as we can gather from a hasty survey. 
What will he do next? But he is over the water, publishing 
his romances for the benefit of Europe ; and it would be unfair 
to pass apy judgment upon him, when he is not at home to ap- 
peal and recriminate, in “ his usual purlite and genteel man- 
ner,”’ as Gregory Grunt would express himself. By-the-bye, 
the Doctor has got out a new novel lately, as we have under- 
stood. It is proper that some one should review it. It must 
be a very interesting work.—His iambics are smooth enough, 
and there is, doubtiess, much good poetry in the ‘“* Pleasures of 
Friendship, and other poems.”’ If any of the author’s admi- 
rers will be kind enough to find it, and leave a memorandum 
with our publishers, we will treat him—to a set of our journal 

from the commencement. 

The next poem in our catalogue is written by a lady. It 
makes us feel ina more sober mood. We would hearken to 
the voice of propriety, which sounds in our ear—* procul, O! 
procul, este profani’’—-and we must apologise for the awkward 
juxtaposition in which the work is accidentally placed: but 
we cannot forbear expressing our regrets, that the writer seems 
unhappy ; and, as a resource, has applied—not to the fountain 
of living waters—but to a stream, which, though its origin may 
be in Castalia, is defiled, and troubled, and made bitter, by the 
channels in which it has been forced to wander. Mere 
passion, however intense, unconnected with associations 
of heroic or virtuous interest in its object. is not a theme 
calculated to produce a soothing effect on the feelings, while 
the imagination is running riot in impure impossibilities. 
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The sensuality of modern poetry may seduce a very innocent 
fancy ; and the inevitable proneness to imitation, will lead a 
chaste mind to borrow, in its creations, images, whose origin its 
own simplicity has prevented it from distinctly apprehending. 
But if, in the exacerbation or apathy of the better feelings, the 
appetite of the creative power, which strives to substitute 
dreams for realities, is permitted to feed on fruit forbidden by 
good taste, as well as sound morality, the faculty itself becomes 
soon vitiated, and its desires and aspirations sickly and disgust- 
ing. It is at first like drinking small drams, and in its end like 
living upon poison. There is no doubt that the cant of cer- 
tain modern reviewers, inconsistent as it has been with their 
own writings and lives, has done more than any thing else, to- 
wards giving notoriety to a kind of writing, which the good 
sense and decency of thought, in the present generation, would 
have proscribed ; had not such oracular tirades of nonsense, 
and such ludicrous horror at the effusions of the Satanic 
school, at once excited suspicion of a superiority in the works 
so weakly assailed, which they did not im fact possess, and 
a curiosity to examine them, which was illy repaid by its 
gratification. Where common sense and taste are brought 
to bear, in an unsophisticated state, upon such productions and 
such criticisms, they are soon despatched from their conside- 
ration, with no very complimentary expedition. But the loves 
of any devil and any mortal woman, (on one of these gests we 
believe this poem is founded,) require the management of a su- 
perior mind, to be at all tolerable. 

Ona more rigid scrutiny, and by gazing intently through the 
dim obscure of this narrative, we have no doubt it is the first 
fyt of the story of Tobias in the Apocrypha; and contains the 
particulars of the death of the first of the seven lovers of Anna, 
(here called Sephora,) who were destroyed on their wedding 
nights, by the fiend, until Tobias smoked him up the chimney. 
With all respect to the volume whence it is taken, and to the 
author, we do not like the subject for poetical purposes. And 
with sincerity, we trust, and without affectation, we would re- 
commend either to a desolate heart or diseased imagination, the 
New Testament ; in preference to traditions, which have been 
preserved for reasons of which we know nothing—and to Vol- 
taire’s introduction to his Universal History ; a volume which 
contains more no-such-things than any other of the same size, 
not excepting the Koran, Joe Miller, and the Arabian Nights. 
If we are taxed with a want of decorum, in thus far venturing 
our advice, we refer for our justification to the first note to this 
poem ; in which we are told, that ** the God who conducted 
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the Hebrews, sent a malignant spirit to speak from the mouths 
of the prophets, in order to deceive king Achab.” Who was 
this “ the God”—according to the creed of Christians, Jews, 


and even Mahommedans ? 

With an imagination thus unnaturally excited, and many er- 
rors of mere language, this writer has some power of concep- 
tion, fertility in illustration, and felicity of expression. We 
shall not quote from Zophiel, but select the best verses from 
the preliminary Invocation, as the fairest specimen of her abi- 
lities : 

“Thou with the dark blue eye upturned to heaven, 
And cheek now pale, now warm with radiant glow, 
Daughter of God,—most dear,— 
Come with thy quivering tear, 
And tresses wild, and robes of loosened flow,— 
To thy lone votaress let one look be given! 


“Come Poesy ! not like some just-formed maid. 
With heart as yet unswoln by bliss or wo ;— 
But of such age be seen 
As Egypt’s glowing queen, 
When her brave Roman learned to love her so 
That death and !oss of fame_were, by a smile, repaid. 


“ Or asthy Sappho, when too fierce assailed 
By stern ingratitude her tender breast :— 
Her love by scorn repaid 
Her friendship true betrayed, 
Sick of the guileful earth, she sank for rest 
In the cold wave’s embrace; while Grecian muse bewailed.” 


% * * * * * % * ¥ * % 


“ And still, as wild barbarians fiercely break 
The graceful column and the marble dome— 
Where arts too long have lain 
Debased at pleasure’s fane, 
And bleeding justice called on wrath to come, 
’*Mid ruins heaped around, thou bidst thy votarists wake. 


“ Methinks I see thee on the broken shrine 
Of some fall’n temple—where the grass waves high 
With many a flow’ret wild; 
While some lone, pensive child 
Looks on the sculpture with a wondering eye 
Whose kindling fires betray that he is chosen thine.” 


* * * * * * x = * % * 
“ Friend of the wretched ; smoother of the couch 
Of pining hope ; thy pitying form I know! 
Where through the wakeful night. 
By a dim taper’s light, 
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Lies a pale youth, upon his pallet low, 
Whose wan and wo-worn charins rekindle at thy touch. 


“ Friendless—oppressed by fate—the restless fires 
Of iis thralled soul prey on his beauteous frame— 
Till, strengthened by thine aid, 
He shapes some kindred maid, 
Pours forth in song the life consuming flame, 
Aud for awhile forgets his sufferings and desires.” 


* * * * * * * * x x * 


“Thy sovereign priest by earth’s vile sons was driven 
To make the cold unconscious earth his bed :* 
The damp cave mocked his sighs— 
But fromm his sightless eyes, 
Wrung forth by wrongs, the anguished drops he shed, 
Fell each as an appeal to summon thee from heaven. 


“Thou sought’st him in his desolation ; placed 
On thy warm bosom his unpillowed head ; 
Bade him for visions live 
More bright than worlds can give ; 
O’er his pale lips thy soul infusive shed, 
That left his dust adored where kings decay untraced. 


Source of deep feeling—of surpassing love— 
Creative power,—’tis thou hast peopled heaven 
Since man from dust arose. 
His birth the cherub owes 
To thee—by thee his rapturous harp was given 
And white wings tipp’d with gold that cool the domes above.” 


* * * ” * % * * x x x 


* Forsake me not! none ever loved thee more! 
Fair queen, Vil meet wo’s fearfulest frown—and smile ; 
If mid the scene severe 
Thou’lt drop on me one tear, 
And let thy flitting form sometimes beguile 
The present of its ills—I’ll scorn them and adore.””—pp. 13-19. 


Of Mr. John Turvill Adams, next presented in our cata- 
logue, we have only leisure to remark, that his rhymes are 
more pleasing than his blank verse. We select a sonnet, 
which, though not original, is very creditable to him, both as a 
versifier, and a modest man: 








*¢¢Qn the banks of the Meles was shown the spot where Critheis, the mother 
of Homer, brought bim into the world, and the cavern to which he retired to com- 
pose his immortal verses. A monument erected to his memory, and inscribed 
with his name, stood in the middle of the city—it was adorned with spacious 
porticos under which the citizens assembled.” 
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“ Spirit of Poesy ! thou whom my heart 
Hath loved, and with a passion so intense, 
Thy adoration seemed another sense ; 
I sigh for what thou only canst impart! 
Benevolent and gracious though thou art, 
Bold expectation and impertinence 
Thou wouldst esteem it, if with fond pretence, 
I asked, that all my blindness might depart. 
Though at thy temple’s vestibule [ stand, 
Nor date its glorious secrets to explore, 
Yer dol hope, that thou wilt, by the hand, 
When Youth’s dejecting weaknesses are o’er, 
Lead me to Truth, that I may understand, 
How thee and her, I rightly may adore.’—p. 24. 


We have not introduced the continuation of Don Juan, for 
the purpose of making any idle declamation against its i:immo- 
rality, or gratuitous jeremiads over the sad waste of time and 
ingenuity which it exhibits. If the author wished to be read, 
he made as sad a mistake as can well be imagined, in selecting 
such a title and such a subject. We speak with deferential 
homage to the memory of the greatest poet of our age; but 
those who did read Don Juan, had got enough of him, before 
death terminated the career of the illustrious bard, among 
whose foibles was the creation of this Epic, as he was pleased 
to call it. With the exception of a very few gleamings, like 
anyels’ visits, of original power, the latter cantos might have 
been written by a very ordinary poet. The book before us, 
except for its frequent inaccuracies of versilication, and the 
overstrained ambition, which vaults and overleaps itself, in the 
passages where the author aims at the sublime, might, for aught 
we can see, have been mistaken for an authentic continuation. 
Why then do we notice it at all? Because it is in our list ; 
and because the author is an American, and possesses no eyui- 
vocal talent; which, with proper culture, might produce re- 
sults that would entitle him to the lasting praise of his country- 
men. We waste no sympathy for his error; as he would not 
thank us if we did. If he is determined to bastardize the off- 
spring of his fancy, he has a perfect right so todo ; and the com- 
munity have an equal right, which they most assuredly will exer- 
cise, of totally neglecting the spurious progeny. But if he 
possesses, as we believe he does, the original faculty of the 
poet; if, on perusing the nobler efforts of the great masters of 
the art, he feels an inward glow, which announces “ Ed io 
anche son pittore ;”’ if he has high and holy aspirations for the 
ideal of beauty, of purity, and of pleasure; if he has an inex- 
tinguishable longing for an immortal and honourable fame—he 
should not, in his better years, while feeling is intense and fan- 
cy prolific, eat the husks of the prodigal, in an unclean fold, but 
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return to the paternal halls of the muses, and banquet on his 
legitimate aliment. If he be a stranger to such sensations and 
longings, or derides them as fantastical, he may as well con- 
tinue Don Juan. We ask only, as Jeremy Diddler says, for 
information; and should the author’s answer be the produc- 
tion of genuine poetry, none would feel more unfeigned delight 
than ourselves, in the all-hail of an approving public. We 
have made, from the present attempt, the least exceptionable 
selections. Some of the stanzas, in which Byron is supposed 
to apostrophize his epic, are melancholy enough, and in cha- 
racter : 


“ And though with thee, my song and life should cease, 
Thou! the last note my harp shall ever strike, 
Though now the shuttle flies, that weaves the fleece 
To form my shroud and ceremeut, (for ’tis like, 
My heart may hide beneath this soil of Greece,) 
Though now the Miner, Death, delves ’neath the dike 
That mounds life’s meadow from th’ encroaching sea, 
That sea, which knows no ebb—Eternity ! 


“Tf soit chance that I shouid perish, ere 
Thy tale be told, thy fame and fate be sung, 
Be thou my legacy, some bard my heir, 
Around whose threshold, poisons thick have clung ; 
One who, like me, has felt that ‘ fou) is fair, 
And fair is foul,’—upon whose couch have hung 
Mildews so crass, so murky, and so long, 
They blend with thought, and breathe throughout his song.” 


pp. 8, 9. 


The whole system of philosophy, and a droll system it is, to 
be gleaned from the pages of Don Juan, is, we believe, contain- 
ed in the first of the following stanzas :— 


“Tis a cold, calculating, selfish world ; 

Helpless as Infancy—hopeless as Age ; 

Struck out from Chaos—by th’ Almighty hurl’d, 
A stepping-stone to Hell—in wisest rage— 

Its banner, Blood—-by brothers first unfurled— 
Disease its instrument, and Death its gage— 

Woman its only charm, though in her kiss, 

Methinks, I still can hear the serpent’s hiss. 


* Yet, in my boyhood, Woman! I loved thee! 
And, as the Jordan mingles its sweet wave 
With the dark, bitter waters of that sea, 
Whose sluggish surge scarce motion bears, to lave 
The shore, where once the mighty and the free 
Did home—but now the infidel and slave : 
So on my heart’s ‘ dead lake,’ thy streams still flow, 
Sweet’ning its currents, deep’ning as they grow. 
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“ Tis vain, and worse than vain, to think on joys, 
Which, like the hour that’s gone, return no morc; 
Bubbles of folly, blown by wantou boys— 
Billows that swell, to burst upon the shore— 
Playthings of passion, manhood’s gilded toys, 
(Deceitful as the shell that seems to roar 
But proves the mimic mockery of the surge :—) 
They sink in sorrow’s sea, and ne’er emerge.”—p. 23-25. 
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A long apostrophe to Napoleon is so unequal, that we are 
perplexed in quoting from it. The author gets upon too high 
a key to escape oecasional rhodomontade and bathos. 








“ Farewell, Napoleon! if thou had’st died 

The coward scorpion’s death-—afraid, asham’d, 

To meet Adversity’s advancin, tide, 
The weak had praised thee, but the wise had blam’d : 

But no! though torn from country, child, and bride, 
With Spirit unsubdued, with Soul untam’d, 

Great in Misfortune, as in Glory high, 

'Phou daredst to live through life’s worst agony. 










“ Pity, for thee, shall weep her fountains dry! 

Mercy, for thee, shall bankrupt all her store! 
Valour, shall pluck a garland from on high! 

And Honour, twine the wreath, thy temples o’er ! 
Beauty, shall beckon to thee from the sky! 

And smiling Seraphs open wide Heav’n’s door! 
Around thy head the brightest Stars shall meet, 
And rolling Suns play sportive at thy feet! 
















* Farewell, Napoleon! a long farewell! } 
A stranger’s tongue, alas! must hymnthy worth ; 
No craven Gaul dare wake his Harp to tell, 
Or sound in song, the spot that gave thee birth.”—pp, 28-30. 





We make but one more extract; in which the imitation of 
the original is wel! sustained. 


“ Meanwhile, my own dear Daughter! long, too long, 

A Father’s Pity, and a Father’s Prayer, 

Have breathed their Blessings, albeit but in Song, 
Far from thy Home, although my Heart was there. 

Doth to thy infant Mind, no Instinct strong 
Suggest his Form—whose Image thou dost wear ? 

Doth Nature never prompt thee to inquire 

Who is my Father? or, where is my Sire ? 


“ Hast thou been taught to syllable my Name ? 
Ada! my Child !—too well I know thou’st not : 
To thee my Name is Blackness, and my Fame 
A Blight, a Bubble, or perhaps a Blot: 
And must it, can it ever be the same ? 
The Child forget the Parent who begot = 
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Will nature’s intuition ne’er reveal 
What Folly, Malice, Hatred, would conceal ? 


% “* No matter—deeply graven on my Heart, 
Painted in colours that can never fade, 
Thy infant Image dwells—with wizard Art 
T’o wake its Sunshine, and dispel its Shade. 
Though long, long absent, and though far apart, 
Each Day hath faithful Fancy still portrayed 
Thy ripening, as thy rising Beauties sweet, 
Though Presage whispers—we shall never meet. 
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“T stand upon Life’s Desert :—I’m alone,— 

I shelter nothing, and I nothing bear. 

i Thou Flower that grew beneath me—thou art gone! 
Transplanted,—where? by whom? No matter where. 

My Heart sits proudly sullen on its Throne— 
Sighs are unfrequent, and Smiles still more rare : 

But were I Adamant, yet could one Shock, 

Like Moses’ Rod, strike Water from my Rock. 


“The Loss of Thee, my Child !—Hope, hopeless grows, 
And yet the Hope to see thee cannot cease ; 
It falls—but falls as fruitless as the Snows 
That drop in Streams—to sink without increase. 
With thy dear Name my latest Strain shall close! 
My latest ‘Tear shall flow for Thee, and Greece—— 
Ada! be thou as beautiful, and free, 








As Greece once was—and once again shall be.”—pp. 38, 89. 


4 ‘ Leisure Hours at Sea” is the production of a young gentle- 
man in the navy,and contains very fair poetry. He is not an 
ambitious writer; and, also, does not seem to claim the merit 


of much originality. But his style is unaffected, simple, and 
easy ; and some of the pieces contained in the volume possess 


much pathos and beauty. ‘There is, too, a vein of the purest 
moral feeling running through them all, which is as creditable 
to his heart, as the amusements of his leisure hours are to his 
taste. We select, as a favourable specimen of his general man- 


ner, part of the “ Lines written in the Island of Elba.” 


“The heart that feels as I have felt, 
When forced from kindred hearts to sever, 
The idol-home where youth has dwelt, 
To leave—and leave, perchance, forever : 
“ Although no sigh may tell its wo, 
Will throb with sorrow’s deepest throe. 


“ A father’s burning hand I wrung ; 
I kiss’d a mother’s pallid cheek ; 
But not a word escaped my tongue— 
I felt too much—too much to speak ! 


Vor. I. 5 
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That parting hour, that sad adieu, 
Worlds would not tempt me to renew. 










« My foot is on a foreign strand— if 
But let me wander where I will, = 
I can’t forget my native land ;— a 
My heart is with my kindred siill ; : 
My dreams by night, my thoughts by day, et 
Are of the lov’d ones far away.” = 















“ I think of her whose heart of truth 
Is crumbling now to kindred clay : 
Eliza, torn in sinless youth 
From me, and from the world away : 
Upon those lips, my lips have prest, 
The festering worm is coiled to rest.” 









“Tve left my land—I’ve left thy grave ; 
All that I love in life or death: 

Why am I o’er the heaving wave? 
What seek I here >—Fame’s fleeting breath - 

Oh! whatis glory but a name! 

This Isle might teach how poor is Fame— 













“The prison-isle of him whose glance 
Sent awe throughout the world around ; 
Who o’er the brow of fallen France 
A sun-bright wreath of glory bound, 
A coronal of crowns—each gem 
Some conquer’d nation’s diadem! S. 

























“ Come hither, peasant! tell me, where 
Is he who dwelt in yonder vale? 
‘ Signor, I neither know nor care; 
* He came—he’s gone ; though short the tale, 
‘Tis all I have to tell. ———He came— 
He’s gone! oh yes! this, this is Fame!”—-pp. 117-120. 








fo Sy Ane aay an teh ae, 


In Mr. Pinkney’s poetry we catch a strain of another and a 
higher mood. His genius demands more especial notice than 
in these hasty remarks we are able to bestow. There is very 
little tameness in his compositions, and no lack of imagination. 
On the contrary, his luxuriance amounts sometimes, perhaps, 
to a fault; he is too much on the stretch for metaphor, and 
wings his flight to too remote regions in his quest. So, 
also, in the selection of poetical language, he is sometimes led 
to employ expressions that are quaint, in order to be not pro- 
saic. He has an obvious partiality for the manner of Byron, 
and the tone of thought and cadence of his verses often remind 
us of the occasional impassioned pieces of that poet. The pe- 
rusal of this small volume has been refreshing: and, wonderfu! 
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indeed for a reviewer! we wished, at turning the last leaf, that 
there had been more of it. We do not, however, like the 
largest poem best. It isa story (or rather a fragment of one) 
of guilty, intense, and unhappy passion; and although redun- 
dant with imagery and ornament, is sometimes obscure and ex- 
travagant, as such legends generally are. Besides, the age has 
been overstocked with them; and we believe people are well 
tired of straining their sensibilities into a consonance and sym- 
pathy with the supposed feelings, soliloquies, and confessions 
of murderers and robbers, who have linked “one virtue with 
a thousand crimes ;”’ which virtue, after all, probably, consists 
only in their constancy to an unlawful and immoral attachment. 
We doubt whether all history, general or domestic, can furnish 
half the number of refined bravoes celebrated in modern verse. 
Intense passion soon burns itself out; and it is a vain attempt 
to paint as sublime, love enduring among the horrors of re- 
morse, and the terrors of penal justice. The subject isa legi- 
timate one for tragedy, where the moral is obvious, and where 
even the virtues of the culprit cannot extenuate crime or pre- 
vent punishment. But in the school of which we speak, we 
are called upon to admire the nobler qualities, only as under 
the dominion of a tyrannizing lust, and to sorrow, not for the 
commission of guilt, but for its unfortunate consequences. Is 
it not the province of poetry, to gather up the bright relics that 
have survived the fall—to describe heroism, and love, and 
friendship, and natural affection, strong in adversity, and tri- 
umphing in death? The relish for such excitement, surely, is 
not extinct; and now, certainly, there is no originality in ta- 
king a desperado for a hero. Why then shouid a man of ge- 
nius employ the rich resources of his fine and mysterious per- 
ception of associations and resemblances, in scattering flowers 
and perfumes over the couch of a dying ruffian? ‘This has 
been often and better said; but good poets are too scarce 
among us, to render well-ineant suggestions idle to one whose 
promise is as great as that of our author. . 

Most of our readers, we presume, have seen and admired all 
or some of the fugitive pieces in this volume. Although our 
selections from others have already transcended our usual 
measure, we feel bound not to pass by Mr. Pinkney without 
any extracts. We have taken, almost at random, two; the 
one of a sad, the other of a more cheerful, character : 


“‘ By woods and groves the oracles 
Of the old age were nursed ; 
To Brutus came in solitude 
The spectral warning first. 
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When murdered Cesar’s mighty shade 
The sanguine homicide dismayed, 

And fantasy rehearsed 
The ides of March, and, not in vain, 
Showed forth Philippi’s penal plain. 












“In loneliness I heard my hopes 

Pronounce, ‘ Let us depart !’ 

And saw my mind—a Marius— 
Desponding o’er my heart: 

The evil genius, long concealed, 

To thought’s keen eye itself revealed, 
Unfolding likea chart,— BS 

But rolled away, and left me free a 

As Stoicks once aspired to be, aie 










‘It brought, thou spirit of my breast, 

And Naiad of the tears, 

Which have been welling coldly there. 
Although unshed for years ! 

It brought, in kindness or in hate, 

The final menaces of fate, 
But prompted no base fears— i: 

Ah, could I with ill feelings see ' 

Aught, love, so near allied to thee ° 
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“ The drowsy harbinger of death, 
That slumber dull and deep, 
Is welcome, and I would not wake 
Till thou dost join my sleep. 
Life’s conscious calm,—the flapping sail,— 
The stagnant sea, nor tide nor gale 
In pleasing motion keep,— 
Oppress me ; and I wish release 
From this tomore substantial peace.” 
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* Star of that sea!—its currents bear 

My vessel to the buurne, 

Whence neither busy voyager 
Nor pilgrim may return. 

Such consummation I can brook, 

Yet, with a fixed and lingering look, 
Must anxiously discern 

The far horizon, where thy rays 

Surceased to light my night-like days. 


ule CaS ott 


“ Unwise, or most unfortunate, 
My way was; let the sign, 
The proof of it, be simply this— 
Thou art not, wert not, nine! 
For ’tis the wont of chance to bless 
Pursuit, if patient, with success ; 
And envy may repine, 
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That, commonly, some triumph must 
Be won by every lasting lust. 


“ How I have lived imports not now 

I am about to die, 

Else I might chide thee that my life 
Has been a stifled sigh : 

Yes, life; for times beyond the line 

QOur parting traced, appear not mine, 
Or of a world gone by ; 

And often almost would evince, 

My soul had transmigrated since. 


“ Pass wasted powers; alike the grave. 

To which I fast go down, 

Will give the joy of nothingness 
To me, and to renown: 

Unto its careless tenants, fame 

Is idle as that gilded name, 
Of vanity the crown, 

Helvetian hands inscribe upon 

The forehead of a skeleton. 


“ List the last cadence of a lay, 
That, closing as begun, 
Is governed by a note of pain, 
Oh. lost and worshipped one!— 
None shall attend a sadder strain, 
Till Memnon’s statue stand again 
To mourn the setting sun,— 
Nor sweeter, if my numbers seem 
To share the nature of their theme.” —pp, 28-31. 


“J fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of earth than heaven. 


“ Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody dwells ever in her words ; 
The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from the rose. 


“ Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness, of young flowers ; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns,—the idol of past years ! 


“ Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture on the brain, 
And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound must long remain, 
But memory such as mine of her so very much endears, 
When death is nigh my latest sigh will not be life’s but hers. 
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‘¢] filled this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
Her health! and would on earth there stood some more of such a 

frame, 
That life might be all poetry, and weariness a name.”’—pp. 39, 40. 


“Odds and Ends” is a collection of songs, epigrams, &c. 
and contains some very pretty things. We are struck imme- 
diately with the superior beauty of the printing. The authors 


‘of these effusions, and of “ Leisure Hours at Sea,” are under 


great obligation to their printers, for the fascinating garb with 
which their embodied thoughts are invested. Fugitive poetry 
always seems ten times as amusing, when snowy paper, clean 
type, and a generous margin, enable it to expatiate gracefully 
and regularly over the pages, as when it is crammed and 
wedged into an uncouth, disproportioned oblong, and tortured 
into agony, like the delicate essence of Ariel in the flinty bow- 
els of the knotted pine. The writer of ‘“* Odds and Ends” is 
from the green island of Erin, and an obvious admirer of the 
sweet minstrel of his native land. ‘To write a good song re- 
quires a talent as peculiar as to write agood epic. We think he 
has been very often successful. ‘The pieces are said, in the title 
page, to be original and translated; and, indeed, we have met 
with a great many things, in looking over these pages, which were 
translated a great while ago, and the new versions are inserted 
here without giving credit to the author from whom they were 
made ; and others which seem to have undergone no other pro- 
cess than that of being translated out of one sort of English verse 
into another. His epitaph on an honest lawyer, for example, 
is as old as Hercules Strozza, remembered as recording the 
immortality of one John Merandula, about whom other chro- 
nicles are silent. ‘The epitaph is, however, inserted without 
any acknowledgment to honest Hercules. Several of the 
others may be found in any English anthology. We extract 
one song as a fair sample: 


“ Toujours fidele, the warrior cried, 

As he seized his courser’s rein ; 

And bending over his weeping bride, 

He whisper’d the hope which his heart denied, 
That they soon might meet again. 

And fear not, he said, though the wide, wide sea 
Betwixt us its billows swell ; 

Believe me, dearest, thy knight will be 

To France and to honour—to love and to thee, 

Toujours fidele. 


“ Then proudly her forehead that lady rears, 
And proudly she thus replied— 
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Nay, think not my sorrow proceeds from fears~- 
And the glance which she threw, though it shone through tears, 
Was the glance of a soldier’s bride. 
Not mine is the wish to bid thee stay, 
Though I cannot pronounce “ farewell.” 
Since glory calls thee--away, away— 
And still be thy watchword, on battle day, 
Toujours fidele. 


“ One moment he gaz’d—the lingering knight— 
The next, to the field he sped. 
Why need [ tell of the deadly fight, 
But to mark his fate ? for his country’s right 
He battled—and he bled. 
Yet he died as the brave alone can die, 
The conqueror’s shout his knell ; 
His sleep was the slumber of victory, 
And for her whom he loved his latest sigh, 
Toujours fidele. 


Italiam! Italiam! Mr. S. L. Fairfield is the last name on 
our muster-roll, and truly he evinces a marvellous degree of 
improvement since his last appearance. His book is freer from 
blunders of several kinds, and some parts are written with con- 
siderable spirit. Our limits do not permit us to make any ex- 
tracts from it, but if our readers wish tosee a favourable specimen, 
without the trouble of reading the whole volume, we advise 
them to turn at once to the poem entitled the Prophet’s Ma- 
lison, among the smaller pieces, which we think quite respecta- 
ble in its way, without attempting to read the Dramatic Sketch, 
which constitutes the first of the collection, and which, we 
fear, they will be compelled to give up after reading the two 
first pages. 


Art. XV.—The United States of America compared with some 
European countries, particularly England, in a Discourse de- 
livered in Trinity Church, and in St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Chapels, in the city of New-York, October, 1825. By Jonn 
Henry Hopart, D. D. Rector of the said Church and Cha- 
pels, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of New-York, and Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit 
Eloquence in the General Theological Seminary. New- 
York: Printed by T. & J. Swords. 1825. 


Ir has passed into a kind of proverb, that to visit foreign 
countries 1s the surest means of strengthening the love we bear 
to our own. It is never difficult to discover some points in 
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tage over that in which we are strangers, and however slight 
and trifling these may be, our partiality is always prone to mag- 
nify them into importance. In every nation, the traveller will 
miss some of those comforts which habit has rendered almost 
necessary, or meet with some restraint to which he is unused, 
and which is therefore felt as doubly irksome, or some pecu- 
liarity of manners, inoffensive enough in itself, but unpleasant 
to him on account of associations connected with the manners 
of his own country. If his heart has nothing else to desire, it 
will sink within him as he looks round in vain for those features 
which were familiar to his childhood, and listens for the accents 
of that dialect which his infant tongue was taught to imitate. 
The homeliest custom of his native land, and the rudest pro- 
vincialism of his native speech, will have its place in his affec- 
tions, for it will remind him of the sports of early years, of the 
kind faces of old neighbours, and of his father’s fireside. 
These are the spells by which the native soil of every mai 
keeps its hold upon his love; but it is doubly fortunate for a 
nation, when its citizens, in comparing it with others, can fix 
their attention on those things which make the true glory and 
happiness of a people. Instead of dwelling upon inconsidera- 
ble or doubtful advantages, it is well if they can give an honest 
preference to their own country, in respect of the moral and 
political blessings which have fallen to its lot, the general dif- 
fusion of intelligence, and the equal enjoyment of liberty, and 
of all those goods which Providence intended equally for all 
the human race, but which many parts of the world one 
class of men intercepts from another. It is well, in short, if, 
in the eulogium which the feelings of our hearts prompt us to 


“pass upon the land of our birth, we can advert to such topics as 


are treated of in the discourse before us— topics sufficiently im- 
portant to be discussed in the most sacred place, and on the 
most sacred occasion. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that we have read the 
sermon before us, the production of an eminent divine of this 
city, who has just returned from a considerable absence in Eu- 
rope, and row makes it his earliest duty to inculcate a religious 
gratitude for the blessings with which it has pleased Heaven to 


distinguish his native-country. It is evidently from the pen of 


one whose original partialities in favour of that country have 
been esnlirened and heightened by his own experience, even 
beyond what he was prepared to expect ; and whose patriotism 
has been sublimed from a sense of duty into a passion. He 
writes with these impressions upon him in their first depth and 
strength ; and even where his speculations have no novelty 
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either in the matter or the mode of illustrating it, they are at 
least recommended by a certain frank and unaffected enthu- 
siasm, which cannot fail to interest the reader. He discourses 
successively on the physical, the literary, the civil, and the re- 
ligious advantages of this country, but dwells longest, as might 
naturally be expected, on the latter. 

We must confess, that it would be somewhat natural for a 
zealous member of the Episcopal Church of the United States, 
especially if he were one of its clergy, when he contemplates 
the splendid and imposing establishment of the Church of En- 
gland—that ancient church of which his own is but an offset, 
interwoven as it is with the political fabric of that country, 
drawing a permanent and indefeasible revenue from nearly all 
the estates in the kingdom, and beholding its bishops elevated 
io a seat in the senate, and a place among the proud aristo- 
cracy of the nation—it would, we say, be somewhat natural, 
that on first thoughts he should be dazzled by these apparent 
advantages. It would not be extraordinary, that he should 
regret the force of circumstances which prevent his own church 
from receiving a similar patronage from the civil authority, 
and that he should look forward with some impatience to the 
period when it might become here as the Church of England 
is there, “ part and parcel of the law of the land.” It requires 
some sagacity and reflection, and some fairness of mind in such 
a man, to look behind the supposed benefits of such an alliance 
between church and state, to its real evils and dangers. These, 
as exemplified in the case of England, are well shown in the 
discourse before us ; and the personal observation of the wri- 
ter gives an additional strength to his reasonings. It is gratify- 
ing to see such liberal sentiments on this subject, inculcated by 
one from whom they must come with so much effect. No ci- 
tizen of the United States, we venture to say, whatever may be 
the religious denomination to which he belongs, and whatever 
may be the degree of his sympathy with the zeal expressed by the 
author for the interests of his church, will rise from the perusal 
of this discourse, without feeling an increase of attachment to 
the free and fortunate institutions of our country. 
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Art. XVI. (1.)—Report of the Chancellor, Judges of the Su- ; 
preme Court, and Judges of the several Circuit Courts m this % 
State, made to the Senate, in conformity with a Resolution of 
April, 1825, “ Requesting them to Report at their next An- 










nual Session, what alterations, if any, in their opinion, are oo 
necessary in the Constitution or Laws of this State, to improve +3 
' the Judiciary System.” f 





(2.)—Report of a Committee appointed at a Meeting of the Mem- : 
bers of the Bar, held at the City-Hall, on the 10th day of May, . 
1825, to take into Consideration the Subject of the iiieel m 
the present Administration of Justice in the Superior Courts of 
Law and Equaty in the State of New-York. 
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Tue present constitution of this state was adopted in the Es 
year 1822, and already various propositions to amend and alter ; 
that instrument have been submitted to the consideration of eS 
the people, for whose benefit it was formed. We have never e F 
doubted—indeed, it would be doing little justice to the talents e ; 
and patriotism of the many able men who sat in the late con- ‘ ; 
= 


vention, to suppose, that some most beneficial changes have 
not been made in our political organization; but there are also 
facts to show, that to innovate is not always to reform, and 
that other changes have at least been wrought, which by no 
means justify the confident predictions of their advocates, or : 
the laboured culogiums of prejudiced and short-sighted ad- 
mirers. It is not for us to review the labours of statesmen en- 





gaged | in the noble, the sublime work of acting as the delegates 
of freemen, and forming a constitution which should provide for 
the liberty, the security and happiness, of those freemen and s 


their posterity. But we may be allowed, we trust, with all 
deference to superior learning and intellect, to speak of the re- 
sults of experience, and show “how far the facts which now pre- 
sent themselves, bear out the conclusions, which any part of 
this new constitution may embody. We shall proceed, there- 
fore, with all that freedom and frankness which it be- 
comes us to exercise in examining any thing regarding the good 
of the community, to make some observations on the subjects 
which are alluded to in these reports. We beg leave also to 
say, to those who favour us with a perusal, that in any general 
remarks we may make, we intend no personal allusion to any 
individual; if any one fancy that he has discovered a peculiar 
application in these pages, it is a homage paid to truth, with 
which we shall be rather flattered than displeased. 

The great accumulation of business in the courts of law and 
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equity, has been a matter of complaint for some time past, and 
has not only attracted the attention of the bar, but of the public 
at large, and the legislature of this state. It is admitted on all 
hands, that the slow progress of our courts in the determination 
of issues, whether of law or fact, amounts to an absolute grie- 
vance—a virtual denial of justice, which calls loudly and most 
imperatively for a prompt and efficient remedy. In a country 
like ours, which is emphatically one of law—where property 
of every sort is alienated with a degree of ease and facility, 
which lends unexampled activity to all the complicated con- 
cerns of the most extensive commerce—-where the vast opera- 
tions of trade every day present new questions, and the ex- 
citement of rival interests and passions, new cases, for adjudi- 
cation ; it was not to be expected, that this ominous state of 
things could continue long, without leading to an equally cer- 
tain but deplorable crisis. Accordingly, the bar, both at Albany 
and New-York, have held meetings, and the Senate passed a 
resolution requesting the views of the Chancellor, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and Circuit Judges, on this important 
topic. But before we proceed farther, let us trace the pro- 
gress of these difficulties in the proper and prompt administra- 
tion of justice. 

It was naturally to be supposed, that the judicial department 
of government would claim a large share of the attention of the 
convention of 1821, and it undoubtedly was not slighted by any 
neglect of this description. It is on the purity, the firmness, 
the learning of the judiciary, that a free people mainly depend 
for the enjoyment of their public and private happiness, their 
political liberties, and their civil rights. ‘The attacks of pri- 
vate oppression, the small but gradual usurpations of power, 
the corrupting bribes of a moneyed aristocracy, or the more 
barefaced attempts of vaulting ambition, may all find their 
apologists ina venal crew, or even ina venal legislature ; but 
they cannot withstand the indignant glance of an upright and 
independent judge, who sits in the ermined majesty of justice, 
“ et res et ipsa imago.”” If such be the importance of this de- 
partment of government upon the public weal, every alteration 
should be weighed with infinite caution, for the results are al- 
most beyond the ordinary reach of human foresight. During 
the colonial government, and iminediately preceding the revo- 
lution, there was a chief justice of the King’s Bench, and two 
associate judges, who all held circuits in the counties then ex- 
isting. This organization continued until the year 1792, when 
another judge was added to the bench; and in the year 1794, 
we find this court consisting of the chief justice and four judges : 
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it continued thus established until the present judiciary bill was 
passed. During the whole of this long period, the judges held 
circuit courts, more or less frequently, in every county of the 
state, and performed all the duties incumbent on them at the 
terms. Owing to the unparalleled rapidity with w hich the popu- 
lation of the state, its wealth, and its foreign and domestic com- 
merce increased, and owing to the just and well merited confi- 
dence which the people placed in the supreme court, and which 
the character, and learning, and integrity of the judges, had ac- 
quired for that tribunal, theiy calendars were gradually swelled 
to a size with which they found it impossible successfully to con- 
tend, notwithstanding all their eflorts. ‘The time occupied in 
these circuits, left them too little time to hear and decide causes 
argued at bar; the ‘Term generally lasted three weeks, during 
the latter part of this period ; and nearly half of the year was 
employed in travelling over all parts of the state. To the 
judges who occupied the bench during this time, not only this 
state, but the Union, owe a large debt of gratitude, for their en- 
lightened labours, and their admirable expositions of almost 
every branch of jurisprudence. Our bench held a proud pre- 
eminence over every other, and we may still boast, with an 
honest pride, of such men as Thompson, and Livingston, and 
Kent, and Spencer, and Van Ness. Their names will be che- 
rished i in the annals of our judicial history, and transmitted to 
other times in the records of their native state. Their talents, 
their learning, and their integrity, have excited the admiration 
of their fellow citizens, far beyond the scene of their imme- 
diate activity. 

The convention of 1821, sought a remedy for the accumu- 
lation of the business of the courts; and after long and tedious 
discussions, in which the representations of the judges, and the 
professional members of the convention, had little or no weight, 
(for no other reason that we can see, than that they were ne- 
cessarily best acquainted with the whole matter,) that body 
decided upon an entire and radical change in the whole con- 
stitution of the judiciary; they not only changed the form, but 
they substituted a new principle for that system which had so 
long and so honourably contributed to the good order of the 
state, and the peace and security of the citizen. By the 4th 
section of the 5th article of the constitution, the supreme court 
is to consist of a chief justice and two justices, and by the 5th 
section, the state is to be divided into not less than four, nor 
more than eight circuits, anda circuit judge is to be appointed 
for each, holding their offices by the same tenure as a judge of 
the supreme court, and invested with the general authority of 
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a judge at nist prius, &c. By this new arrangement, the su- 
preme judges have held no circuits, but have confined them- 
selves exclusively to the business of the Terms. It was stated 
by Mr. Justice Spencer, in the convention, *“ that it had been 
his opinion, and the opinion of his associates, that with the 
addition of one or two circuit judges, the present court would 
be able to do all the business that would be required for many 
years.”"* Most certainly the supreme court was the best judge 
of what aid would have enabled it to transact the public bu- 
siness, with a proper regard to promptitude and reflection. The 
convention and the legislature, however, thought that an addi- 
tion of no less than six new judges was necessary, notwith- 
standing this declaration of the supreme court. 

We maintain that the new organization of the supreme court 
is not only more expensive, but more inefficient, than the old 
one, and that the facts which have transpired within the short 
period of its existence, are sufficient to condemn it in the 
opinion of all those who can appreciate them, and have no 
friends to be retained as judges, or any to be appointed here- 
after to fill vacancies. If any other motives than those connect- 
ed with the general weal, influenced the change, it is a matter 
of deep regret, that its authors were not satisfied by some smaller 
or more remote sacrifice, than that of an establishment which 
had existed from the foundation of our independence. We ap- 
prehend that no judicial system can be considered as approach- 
ing a tolerable perfection, where the judges are not obliged to 
hold courts of nisi prius. ‘The legal faculties, the judicial 
mind, are sharpened and improved by presiding at the trial of 
issues in fact, where questions of evidence most novel and im- 
portant are constantly recurring, and requiring prompt and im- 
mediate decision; where new points of law are first mooted 
and discussed, and where the facts on which they arise are 
placed more vividly by oral examination before the judge, than 
they can ever be by a case on paper. A judge at nisi prius 
sees too the operation of principles, and observes the effect of 
their application to the complicated relations of society, and 
when he returns to his brethren on the bench, he can state a 
thousand incidents in regard to the character of testimony, and 
the general complexion of the case, with which the court other- 
wise must for ever remain ignorant. Other things being equal, 
the judge who attends the circuit will be a better and more ac- 
complished judge, than he who only attends the term. We 
have stated shortly our views on this subject, and we believe 
that if distinctions were not invidious, the experience of the 





* Clarke’s Reports of Debates in Convention, 323. 
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other states would bearus out inour remarks. But let us look 
at that country from which we derive almost all our notions 
regarding the department of government now under con- 
sideration ; and well may we turn our attention to England, 
for her judiciary, in all that belongs to civil rights, and the ad- 
ministration of equal justice between man and man, is, per- 
haps, as good as that of any other country on earth. It has been 
her salvation, amid all the corruptions which proceeds from pri- 
vileged orders, and a long established system of legalized 
abuses. In England the institution of judges vtinerant dates at 
least as far back as the reign of Henry the First, more than six 
centuries ago: they were then considered as members of the 
king’s great court. But the propriety of a more immediate 
connection with the judges of the court, doubtless on the gene- 
ral grounds we have shortly stated, induced parliament to pass 
the Stat, Westm. 2. 13 Edw. 1. c. 30. which directs these jus- 
tices in eyre to be assigned out of the king’s sworn justices.* 
Subsequent statutes passed at various times have carried out 
this leading point of judicial policy ; and it has contributed not 
a little to the fame and happiness of the English people, by the 
formation and ripening of such minds as those of Buller and 
Mansfield, of Kenyon and Dunning. This question has there- 
fore been distinctly settled in England, for we find that an- 
ciently it was considered too great a burthen on the justices of 
the benches to attend the assizes,} but parliament found it to 
their advantage to impose that duty, inasmuch as it contribu- 
ted most powerfully to the enlightened and proper administra- 
tion of justice. 

Such being the opinions which we entertain on this subject, 
we give our most cordial assent to the views expressed in the 
latter part of the report of the committee of the bar; and as we 
have designedly not entered minutely into this subject, we will 
make no apology for presenting it to our readers : 


*“ Your committee, it will be observed, have recommended as a part of 
their proposed system, that the judges of the supreme and superior courts 
should participate in presiding at jury trials through the state. This, we 
beg leave to insist upon, as being in our judgment essentially important. 
The minds of all men are sharpened and improved by active exertion— 
and in no department of the administration of justice:are the judicial fa- 
culties put into such prompt requisition as at nist prius. There all new 
points are first raised, discussed and decided ; recent adjudications in 
other states, courts, and places, are there, for the most part, first present- 
ed to the notice of even the most learned judges. And we think it may 
be confidently asserted, that they return from the labours of a circuit, 
better fitted for the arguments of aterm; but then their numbers must 
be proportioned to the adamant of their duties. The burthen of nist 





* 3 Black. | Comm. 58 + Reeves’ Hist. of Eng. Law, 492, 
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prius trials should be divided among so many, that each should have 
ample opportunities for study, and for considering the causes argued in 
term. Such an arrangement would, as we firmly believe, greatly advance 
the due administration of justice.” . 


By a fortunate coincidence, at the very time we are writing, 
the judiciary act of the Luited States is about to undergo some 
important amendments ; i.deed, this very policy of obliging 
the justices of the supreme court to bold circuit courts, has 
been frequently the subject of remark. It has been warmly 
supported by several most distinguished members of congress, 
and we imagine it will not be thought irrelevant, if we cite the 
language of an eloquent lawyer and profound jurist on the oc- 
casion. In the course of debate, Mr. Webster is reported to 
have spoken in the following terms : 


“In the first place, it appeats to me that such an intercourse as the 
judges of the supreine court are enabled to have with the profession and 
with the people, in their respective circuits, is itself an object of no in- 
considerable importance. It naturally inspires respect and confidence, 
and it communicates and reciprocates information through all the 
branches of the judicial department. This leads to a harmony of opinion 
and of action. The supreme court is itself in some measure insulated ; 
it has not frequent occasions of contact with the community. The bar 
that attends it is neither numerous nor regular in its attendance. The 
gentlemen who appear before it in the character of counsel come for the 
occasion and depart with the occasion The profession is occupied 
mainly in the objects which engage it in itsown domestic forums; it be- 
longs to the states; and their tribunals furnish its constant and principal 
theatre. Ifthe judges of the court, therefore, are wholly withdrawn from 
the circuits, it appears to me there is danger of leaving them without the 
means of useful intercourse with other judicial characters, with the pro- 
fession of which they are members, and with the public. But, without 
pursuing these general reflections, I would say, in the second place, that 
I think it useful that judzes should see in practice the operation and effect 
of their own decisions. This will prevent theory from running too far 
cr refining too much. We find, in !egislation, that general provisions of 
law, however cautiously expressed, often require limitation and modifi- 
cation ; something of the same sort takes place in judicature; however 
beautiful may be the theory of general principles, such is the infinite va- 
riety of human affairs, that those most practised in them and conversant 
with them, see at every turn a necessity of imposing restraints and 
qualifications on such principles. The daily application of their own 
doctrines will necessarily inspire courts with caution; and by a know- 
ledge of what takes place upon the circuits, and occurs in constant prac- 
tice, they will be able to decide finally without the imputation of having 
overlooked, or not understood, any of the important elements and ingre- 
dients of a just decision. 

“ But further, sir, 1 must take the liberty of saying, that in regard tothe 
judicial office, constancy of employment is, of it-elf, in my judgment, a 
good, and a great good. I appeal to the conviction of the whole profes- 
sion, if, as a general observation, they do not find that those who decide 
most causes, decide them best. Exercise strengthens and sharpens the 
faculties, in this more than in almost any other employment. I would 
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have the judicial office filled by him who is wholly a judge, always a 
judge, and nothing but a judge. With proper seasons, of course, for re- 
creation and repose, his serious thoughts should al] be turned to his offi- 

cial duties—he should be omnis in hoc. I think, sir, there is hardly a 
greater mistake than has prevailed occasionally in some of the states, of 
creating many judges, assigning them duties which occupy but a small 
part of their time, and then making this the ground for allowing them a 
small compensation. The judicial office is incompatible with any other 
pursuit in life; and all the faculties of every man who takes it, ought to 
be constantly exercised, anc exercised to one end.” 


But we have a practical commentary on the value of the 
principle we have lately adopted, in the history of the supreme 
court of the United States. By the act of February, 1801, the 
judges of that court were relieved from the necessity of holding 
circuits, and other judges were appointed to hold them. This 
ricketty bantling survived little more than a twelvemonth, and 
the acts of March and April, 1802, and finally the act of 1807, 
completely changed the system, and required the judges of the 
supreme court to hold circuits, in addition to their duties du- 
ring term. We have now shown, that both in England and 
in our general government. the principle requiring the judges 
of the superior courts of law to hold circuit courts, has been 
sanctioned by the deliberative wisdom of both countries, and 
that it is supported by arguments appealing most strongly to 
our reason, and to the republican habits of our people: we 
trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered as presump- 
tuous, in preferring the former constitution of the judiciary to 
the new one. 

The salaries of the eight new circuit judges was, of course. 
left to the discretion of the legislature, and the ill-timed parsi- 
mony of that body, and its effects, were anticipated and depre- 
cated in the convention. An independent and valuable mem- 
ber of that body said, in the course of the debate, “it will be 
urged, that under the contemplated system, you may have as 
intelligent judges upon the circuits as you would ordinarily 
have under the present arrangement. But will this be the 
case’? If this power is delegated to the legislature, they will 
be passed upon from time to time by two-penny lawyers, who 
will confederate to secure those places. The legislature never 
can be induced to give adequate salaries to ten or a dozen cir- 
cuit judges to command the services of suitable men, and the 
consequence will be that those places will be usurped by igno- 
rance.” The circuit judges now receive $1,250 per annum; 
and, we would ask, what would induce any respectable pro- 
fessional man, except motives of most unusual but most lauda- 
ble public spirit, to leave his practice and assume this office. 


- 
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Talent, like every thing else, has its value and its gradations ; 
and we may be assured, that, in general, the better it is paid, 
the rarer is the quality of the article. The justices of the 

veace of the city of New-York receive $1,750 per annum. 
What sort of a judge, then, will you in general procure for so 
meagre and so miserable a pittance as $1,250? We pretend 
not to say how far the predictions we have recorded above 
have been fulfilled—exceptions we certainly are acquainted 
with—but perhaps we may not always be doomed to witness 
the excessive patriotism of the present day! 

But let us suppose that our present circuit judges are among 
our best read lawyers and most accomplished jurists ; we ask, is 
the division of the state into eight districts, likely to produce 
any uniformity in our legal decisions, and to maintain the same 
law ‘modo Rome, modo Athenis ?”’ It must necessarily hap- 
pen, that different views of the law will be taken by these cir- 
cuit judges; it must occupy a long time, before the supreme 
court can set them right ; and of course, we shall have the singu- 
lar incongruity ofa legal uestion decided one way in one cir- 
cuit, when an entirely diffe rent doctrine prevails in the next. 


Decisions were formerly made at nisi prius, according to the 
known opinion of the judges, who freely, at their meetings, in- 


terchanged sentiments, and canvassed every new doctrine. 
From this community of opinion, the circuit judges are now 
entirely excluded, and they have probably no better idea of 
the probable views of the supreme court on any given subject, 
than a member of the bar of equal legal standing. To this 
source, we humbly apprehend, may be attributed some share 
of the business of the new supreme court. But there is yet 
another fruitful source (which was entirely unknown to the 
old system) of the present difficulties. From the perfect se- 
paration of the circuit courts from the supreme court, the for- 
mer are considered inferior courts ; from the probable profes- 
sional character of their incumbents, on account of the small- 
ness of their salaries, they have not the entire confidence 
of the bar in their legal opinions, and appeals are made to the 
supreme court, either from an entire distrust in their decisions, 
or from a wish to speculate on the opinion of more competent 
judges, whom the profession will in general never see, and 
whose views therefore they cannot properly estimate. In 
connexion with this part of our inquiry, we would quote the 
following passage of the report of the committee of the bar: 


“Under the continuance of the present system, the bar would soon 
only know the circuit judges: Gene of the stipreme court would be en- 
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tirely out of the sphere of their observation. A suitor then, against whom a 
decision at circuit had been made, would be often tempted, whether he 
thought the decision right or wrong, to take his chance that the higher 
tribunal, of the qualifications of which he would know little or nothing, 
might think differently from the circuit judge. And your committee 
believe that from this very cause, an immense accumulation of business 
has already arisen, since the establishment of the new constitution. But 
should the people, who, under this free and enlightened government, 
judge for themselves, and generally judge shrewdly and correctly— 
sheuld they have frequent opportunities, in their own counties, of appre- 
ciating the dignity and deportment of the judges of the higher tribunals, 
while presiding at nist prius, of deliberating as jurors on their charges, 
of observing their decisions, and of witnessing their impartiality and in- 
dustry, your committee have no doubt but that a love and veneration for 
the individuals, as well as for the establishment, would grow up in the 
minds of their fellow citizens ; and that no suitor or advocate, who had 
been often present at such trials, would be inclined to protract litigation, by 
making a doubtful and expensive experiment, and by taking the chance 
whether the other judges, of whose learning and talents he was equally 
apprized, might not possibly differ from their associate.” 


In our opinion, then, the accumulation of business is owing 
to the inherent vices of the system, to the fact of the circuit 
courts being inferior courts, to the want of respect and confi- 
dence in the opinions of the judges of those courts, who have 
not been in general taken from the highest ranks of the bar. 

Since we commenced our remarks, we have met in the 
newspapers the entire report of the chancellor and judges, the 
title of which is piaced at the head of our article; and we beg 
leave to ask the reader’s attention to it for a few moments. It 
is a well written document, proposing certainly important 
and beneficial amendments, but containing some conclusions 
with which we can hardly agree. We have always considered 
the reference to the chancellor, judges of the supreme court, 
and circuit judges, of the question, what alterations ought to be 
made in the constitution and laws regarding the judiciary, as in 
one respect unfortunate and invidious. It was asking too much, 
particularly of the latter gentlemen. It made an indelicate 
appeal, in our opinion, either to their modesty or their disinte- 
restedness, and they seem to have felt themselves in this em- 
barrassing position, for the second paragraph of their report 
says: 

“ Although the resolution of the Senate, in terms, comprehends the sug- 
gestion of alterations of the constitution, and the adoption of an entire 
new system for the organization of the judiciary department; yet the un- 
dersigned have supposed, that such measures were contemplated only in 
the event of their being deemed indispensable. In this opinion, they are 


the more strongly confirmed from a consideration of the delay and un- 
certainty incident to an amendment of the constitution, and from not 
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feeling themselves justified in concluding, that the Senate meant to su- 
persede the system already in operation, until a further experiment had 
been made, by legislative enactments, to give that perfection te its or- 
ganization, and that efficiency to its powers, of which they may be sus- 
ceptible. ‘The undersigned have therefore conceived it more consonant 
with the spirit of the resolution, to recommend such modifications of the 
existing statutes, as may be adequate to the current exigencies of the pe- 
riod, than to anticipate the demands of futurity, and exhibit a scheme 
more perfect in theory, to be proposed as an amendment of the constitu- 
tion.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that though the resolution went to 
the consideration of an “entire new system,” if it should be 
found advisable, the chancellor and judges have been obliged to 
confine themselves to the suggestion of remedies for the de- 
fects of the present one, whatever may be their opinions in re- 
gard to its general inferiority in principle, to that we have lately 
abandoned. The report, which is now on the table of the senate, 
is limited to the consideration of the means of relieving the 
chancellor and judges from the pressure of the peculiar busi- 
ness of their respective courts. 

It was to have been expected of the indefatigable industry of 
the present supreme court, that they would soon be able to call 
the whole calendar during each term, extended as that term has 
become, and freed as they are from the laborious duties of nisi 
prius. If the late five judges could, after being six months 
in a year on their circuits, hold their terms only three weeks, 
and hear nearly one half of the cases on the calendars, besides 
the ordinary non-enumerated motions—we had a right to ex- 
pect much more from eleven judges, three of whom sit in bank 
four or five weeks at each term, while eight are traversing the 
counties and despatching the business of nisi prius. Accord- 
ingly, the Report of the chancellor and judges states, that at the 
last October term, “every case ready for argument was heard 
or submitted, and evcry matter which had been previously 
heard or submitted, excepting five cases requiring further con- 
sideration, was finally decided.”” We have been witness of the 
untiring efforts and patient perseverance of the supreme judges 
—they have done all that was expected of them. But we should 
have been gratified to have learned how many causes were ac- 
tually heard during the last term.* 





*At the last August term, there were about three hundred causes on the calen- 
dar. Of these, we believe, that there were, exclusive of certiorari cases, adout 
seventy-six heard and thirty-seven submitted. 
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After this declaration of the judges, it was with some sur- 
prise that we find them expressing an opinion that the causes 
in the supreme court will hereafter accumulate faster than 
they can be disposed of atthe terms. There can be no doubt, 
that the business of the supreme court will increase with our 
wealth and population ; but we apprehend that the fact, that the 
number of cases set down for argument, since the new or- 
ganization of our judiciary, * has been near!y double that of an 
equal period immediately preceding,” cannot be attributed to 
either of these causes. ‘The report says, that fifty thousand 
souls are annually added to our population, and that ‘to this 
rapid increase of population are the delays of justice, which 
have been hitherto experienced, mainly to be attributed.”> We 
can by no means assent to this conclusion—f litigation increa- 
ses in such a frightful geometrical progression, compared with 
our population, what will be our situation when the latter 
reaches three millions? A regiment of judges, duly marshalled 
and arrayed, would hardly make an impression upon’ that com- 
pact mass of judicial business which would then overwhelm the 
courts. Besides, we think, that the experience of the bar 
would prove, that there has been no such enormous increase 
of professional business as the judges seem to suppose ; indeed, 
the complaint is, and has long been, that both it and the emolu- 
ments derived from it, have declined. We are of opinion 
that the increase of the calendar, and more especially of the 
non-enumerated business, has arisen in some degree from the 
causes stated by the judges, but in a far greater degree from 

the inherent and peculiar vices of that system which we have 
thought it our duty to point out, and to mark with our decided 
disapprobation. If such be indeed the effects of our increasing 
wealth and population, how have the United States been able 
to perform at all their judicial duties towards this community, 
with the same number of judges, from the year 1807 to the pre- 
sent time? and how does England, with a population so many 
times largerthan that of our state, with only twelve judges, trans- 
act all the judicial concerns of the most wealthy and most com- 
plicated society that ever existed on earth? Eleven judges, in 
our opinion, are far more than enough for our state, if an ar- 
rangement existed by which talents could be secured and called 
into constant and profitable action. 
We shall not enter into any detailed examination of the pro- 
osed amendments of the judges, because they do not apply a 
remedy to the great grievance, though we believe that they are 
in general calculated to mitigate the evil of which we com- 
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lain.* We are glad to see that the circuit judges are to be 
clothed with power to refer causes, involving the examination 
of long accounts, and that one of the judges of the supreme 
court will sit after term for the despatch of minor masters arising 
in the course of a cause. 

But while we discuss this subject among ourselves, the eyes 
of others are upon us. ‘The judiciary of New York once ofler- 
ed a bright example for the imitation of other states, and its 
decisions were law, such is the supremacy of truth, from the 
frontiers of Missouri to the Atlantic. We trust that we have 
not yet lost that proud pre-eminence, but whei such words are 
heard on the floor of Congress, we may at least check our 
pride, and take warning from the declaration. 

“ We are, however, reminded, that a majority of 26,000 freemen have 
recently decided, in the State of New-York, in favour of relieving the 
Judges of the supreme court of that State from presiding at circuits. Is 
the gentlemen aware, that this experiment has been the source of unceas- 
ing trouble to that State ever since it was resorted to? Such, sir, is the 
fact. Meetings have been held, by the members of the profession and 
others, to devise some plan to obviate the evils under which they suffer, 
And all admit, as their published addresses will show, that the difficulty 
arises.from the system, and not from the Judges, who are all able and up- 
right jurists.” 

We have thus far been employed in examining the system of 
our common law courts as at present established, and comparing 
it with that which formerly existed. Proceed we now to the 
consideration of our courts of equity ; and let us calmly and 
honestly inquire, whether the despatch of business has not been 
obstructed by the late alterations, and whether any ameliora- 
tions in this ancient and invaluable portion of our judiciary, 
have been produced by the labours of the convention. 

To the legal antiquarian or the accomplished jurist, it may be 
interesting to trace the history of chancery jurisdiction, and all 
that mass of equitable power which now belongs to these courts : 
but for the purposes of this discussion, it is immaterial whether 





* We cannot say as much for the suggestion of costs being paid by the plain- 
tiff, provided he does not recover beyond a given sum. This is calculated to 
force a large portion of business into the county courts, but not to add to the de- 
spatch with which it ought to be transacted inthe court above. We think, too, 
that the obliging a plaintiff, who may not recover by some accident more than 
one hundred dollars upon a contract, to pay costs to the defendant, will often act 
most oppressively upon parties litigating in the supreme court. The present 
rules on the subject of costs, appear to us sufficient to prevent any vexatious resort 
to the superior tribunals of the state. 
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this jurisdiction was originally usurped, or founded on the broad 
basis of the common law. It is now admitted ; and there are 
none but wholesale reformers, or political zealots, who would 
wish to see the venerable fabric of the court of chancery un- 
dermined and destroyed. It is essential to the well-being of the 
state, and the security of the property of its citizens. Its abo- 
lition would introduce a scene of wild misrule and desolation, 
which, we trust in God, is far removed from us. In no other 
country than England and the United States, has the entire se- 
paration of equity, technically so called, and law, been effected, 
and bothnations have reaped ample advantages from an organi- 
zation, which has, in its gradual formation and improvement, 
employed some of the most glorious intellects of any age or na- 
tion. The whole mass of chancery jurisdiction was, during the 
period of our colonial existence, and, until the year 1822, vest- 
ed in a single person, the Chancellor. ‘i he same causes which 
caused the increase of the business in the common law courts 
probably acted with more force, in regard to the court of chan- 
cery. Various expedients were, therefore, proposed in the late 
convention to meet this exigency. Among others, the appoint- 
ment of a vice-chancellor, with the same powers as that officer 
has in England, seemed the most easy and certain remedy for 
the evil. The convention, however, left this question for the 
legislature, and it subsequently clothed the circuit judges with 
a pretty ample share of concurrent equity powers. It seemed 
at that period to many eminent men in the convention, that the 
uniting common law and equity jurisdiction in one single judge, 
was an incongruity which could not but lead to most unfortu- 
nate results, and we believe that the facts have eutirely sup- 
ported these views. ‘The subjects are widely different, not 
only in their mode of application, but in their analogies, and, 
indeed, in their very principles. They require not only a pe- 
culiar mode of thinking. but an entirely different course of ac- 
tual reading. While so extended is the range of either, that the 
labour of a life might well be devoted to a thorough knowledge 
of the peculiar doctrines of the one or the other. Now what 
is the fact in regard to the equity circuits? That the people 
have no confidence in these subordinate courts, for they see 
the embarrassment of judges called at one moment to decide 
questions according to one code, and at the next, in obedience 
to the mandates of another. We find, therefore, as was to be 
expected, “ that not one fiftieth part of the whole equity busi- 
ness of the state originates in the subordinate courts held by 
the circuit judges,” but that the people, as well as the bar. 
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choose to resort to the chancellor, who exercises exclusively 
his talents on one subject—the administration of the system of 
equity ; and who, therefore, for that single reason alone, is justly 
presumed to decide with more certainty, and more legal charac- 
ter and consistency. And in our opinion, as long as the juris- 
diction of the chancellor and the circuit judges is concurrent, 
the latter never will, because they never on principle ought 
to, transact more than “ one fiftieth part of the equity business 
of the state.” 

The limits which are prescribed to us, will not allow us to 
enter into this subject with any degree of minuteness, and we 
must therefore reluctantly break off with a single observation. 

Notwithstanding it has been found, hitherto, impossible to 
force suitors into these inferior courts of equity, and that the 
same difficulties have been felt in the constitution of the equity 
courts of the United States, the judges in their report recom- 
mend, 


“That the court of equity of each circuit shall have exclusive original 
jurisdiction of all causes and matters of equity, either wholly, or in part, 
concerning lands situate wholly within the circuit, and of all causes and 
matters of equity when the complainant, or the greater number of parties 
prosecuting, reside within the circuit, and the defendant, or adverse par- 
ties, are not inhabitants of the state. That where the parties to any mat- 
ter or eause of proceeding in equity reside in different circuits adjoining 
each other, and also where the subject of proceeding is either wholly or in 
part, lands situate in different circuits adjoining each other, the courts of 
equity of each of those circuits, at the option of the complainant, or party 
prosecuting, shall have exclusive original jurisdiction. That the causes 
and matters of which the exclusive jurisdiction is vested in the circuit 
judges, shall extend to all the cases aforesaid, of which the chancellor 
now has original jurisdiction, by statute or otherwise ” 


Let us observe for a moment the gradual march of error :— 
first, the constitution is amended, and inferior courts of common 
law endowed with a portion of equity jurisdiction concurrent 
with the chancellor ; and now three years are hardly elapsed, 
when, these courts being found almost deserted by lawyers 
as wellas clients, we are all to be forced back into them, clothed 
with an ample original and exclusive jurisdiction, and obliged to 
abandon the court of chancery, which, with all its delays, is evi- 
dently preferred by the great mass ofthe people. We never can 
believe that this compulsory process will meet the approbation of 
a community, which, whatever may be its fault, is alive to any 
innovation which shall retard its future growth or actual pros- 
perity. The next step will be to abolish the court of chancery, 
and invest all the judges with an equal share of concurrent 
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equity power, and then we shall have completed the career of 
folly, upon which we seem now to have entered with such 
strange and ominous precipitancy. We pass by all the doubts 
and difficulties to which the jurisdiction of these circuit judges, 

as defined in the words of the report, must inevitably give rise. 
But we ask, what will be the nature of titles to real property 
with eight courts of chancery and eight registers’ ofices? We 
confess we find it impossible to conceal the alarm we feel at all 
the danger, and confusion, and insecurity, which this fatal re- 
commendation, if acted on by the legislature, will certainly 
produce. We conceive that the plan of employing one or more 
vice-chancellors is the only one which is both safe and feasible, 
and we hope that some member of the legislature will consult 
his own honour and the interests of his constituents, in submit- 
ting such a proposition to the early consideration of that body. 

We regret that we cannot enter more fully into the discussion 
of this | interesting topic; we trust, however, that these hasty 
remarks may not “be without their value. 
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LETTER OF LEVINZ COMBERBACH. 






[We have been permitted to publish the following letter, by 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed. Certain black- 
letter associations, connected with the name of the writer, 
make us suspect that it has been assumed for the occasion, 
and that he is not altogether serious in his encomiums on the 
common law. We could not, however, even if we diflered 
from him in opinion on this subject, object to the good-natured 
irony with which it is treated. ] 


I have long been much, and I think quite justly, alarmed, at 
the prevailing rage for codification. You cannot deem my fears 
causeless, if you duly weigh the temper of the times, and the 
superficial character of the present generation. 

Every smatterer in legal science, now pretends to compre- 
hend the mysteries which our laborious predecessors never 
hoped to attain, but by the most indefatigable application and 
persevering study. Venimus ad summun fortune. The pert 
advocate of only ten years standing, now thinks that he has abi- 
lity to judge of the reason of the law ; ; competent understanding 
to fathom it; and skill to reform it. Instead of that diffidence 
which tasked itself with twenty years preparatory study; that 
prostration of intellect, which assumed the elements of law to 
be laid deep in wisdom, and was content with the what, with- 
out presumptuously asking about the wherefore, we have now 
herds of beardless and flippant inquirers, daring reformers, 
codification men, and classification-mongers. Some propose 
to reform the practice in chancery, others that of the common 
law. This man finds fault with that admirable compendium of 
ancient logic, the rules for special pleading ; another questions 
the expediency of a separate jurisdiction for law and equity. 
I have seen a fellow, ignorant of the difference between an 
executory devise anda contingent remainder, turn up his nose, 
and sneer at the whole beautiful doctrine which explains, dis- 
Vor. I. 28 
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tributes, and defines our rights and interests in real property. | 
have heard another, who could not distinguish between the 
operation of a fine and a recovery, and who eternally con- 
founded a use with a trust, gravely declaim against the per- 
plexing formality, and the barbarous artifice of common con- 
veyancing. In the bitterness of my soul, | have wished to all 
such careless and impudent objectors, as a just punishment for 
their folly, a full course of Saunders, Pigott, Powell, and Fearne, 
until they were fully saturated with the law which they reviled. 
In very truth, my declining years are embittered by this scru- 
tinizing spirit of profane inquiry ; this feverish thirst for some- 
thing that may be better than what is. Not content to enjoy, 
the men of the present age have always something to change ; 
or, in the language of their modern affectation, something to 
simplify. Not docile enough patiently to acquire the intricate 
wisdom of that inheritance which has been left to them, nor 
humble enough to acquiesce in it, they are perpetually doubt- 
ing the utility of one thing, and the expediency of another. 
They reason before they understand, and perplex the learning 
of others, while they confuse themselves. ‘The student of my 
time was content to listen and to learn with reverence and 
respect, from the sages of the law, what they chose to impart. 
To moot points, to suggest a query, to bring to light, from some 
old manuscript, a forgotten authority—these were amongst the 
legitimate objects of the tyro’s inquiries of former times. To 
doubt the soundness, or to reason about the elements of legal 
science, would then have been deemed as desperate and fool- 
ish, as it is at this day to question the verity of a mathematical 
demonstration, or the utility of a canal. The learning for- 
merly earned by toil, and ripened by time, was riches in man- 
hood, and honour in old age. I have paid my debt to those 
who preceded me, but they who are elbowing me out of the 
world, are more inclined to teach me than to be taught. They 
distress me—these shallow spirits—with their crude notions of 
utility and expediency. They anger me with their insane 
ideas of reducing the most abstruse of the sciences to a sim- 
plicity, which will make it level to the understandings of ordi- 
nary diligence, and ordinary capacity. They force me to con- 
temn them, when descending to particulars. They boast of 
giving to the law that perfect form of scientific arrangement, 
accurate definition, full and unambiguous description, by which 
the mere reading public, the farmer, the merchant, and the 
artisan, is to become’able to understand, and understandingly 
to control and check, the judgments at bar, and the decrees in 
chancery. Alas! these dangerous and rash speculators in a 
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science they have not studied, know as little what is possible, 
as what is salutary. Let them begin their course anew. Let 
them examine and perfectly comprehend the syctem they con- 
demn ; they will find abundant matter to approve and to ad- 
mire. Could my feeble voice recal the rising youth to the 
study of Coke, and Fleta, and Britton, and Bracton, and Shell- 
man, and Littleton, and Hall, and Hawkins, | might then hope 
that the progress of this accursed spirit would at length be ar- 
rested. Nay, if I did but know one who could truly say, that 
he gave 


Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world, and all the rest to Heaven—* 


I would not despair. But | fear the pestilence is too widely 
spread. It is so easy to be superficial, so arduous to be pro- 
found, that no votary is willing to dedicate himself, at this day, 
by the above formula, after the example of our great legal hiero- 
phant. 

You have frequently solicited me to write something upon 
this subject; and my silence heretofore, has arisen from a 
hope, that some great name would be called out to defend the 
ramparts of our legal fortress. Little it is that so humble an 
admirer of antiquity can hope to perform ; but something is due 
from every man to his profession, and my part of the debt I 
will endeavour to discharge. 

The difficulty, my dear sir, is not to find out what is excel- 
lent in our polity, but to explain it to others. It is impossible 
to teach any art or science, unless the student will study its lan- 
guaye, aud overmaster its elements. You will not, therefore, 
expect me to address myself directly to the illiterate, though a 
hope may be indulged, that they may be brought to tolerate 
what learned scholars conspire to admire and to praise. 

Sir Edward Coke has well observed, that the wisdom of the 
law is not this man’s wisdom, nor that man’s wisdom, nor the 
wisdom of any particular age, but that it is the abstract essence 
of many simples, the rectified spirit of rationality itself, very 
hard to be apprehended, but surprisingly clear when fairly 
caught. There are, indeed, many things which seem, at the 
onset, very strange, and even absurd, that by dint of being dili- 
cently examined, in time, and with patience, become, through 
the operation of this universal reason, to be wondered at as 
most apt and wise contrivances. ‘There are other things, 
which do carry before them the light of their own brightness, 
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and by merely being seen, show forth, at once, the beauty and 
symmetry of their forms. 1 shall begin with the last first, as it 
may aflord an easier entrance to those truths that are, upon a 
slight view, as it were, repulsive and revolting. Permit me, 
however, before entering into these details, to conclude this 
letter by requesting your attention to that curious adaptation 
of our system of jurisprudence to the actual business of the ex- 
isting community ; to the time when, and the manner in which 
its different parts were brought out, and systematically put to- 
gether; to the stages of society, for whose varying and con- 
trary wants it was unchangeably framed; to that rigorous 
power, by which it has bent to itself every different modifica- 
tion and manners—states of complete ignorance and barba- 
rism, alike with the most refined and enlightened form which 
society has ever assumed. Indeed, were it not for the unde- 
niable existence of the fact, it would be almost incredible, that 
a system invented by barbarous and ignorant chieftains, of 
warlike and predatory clans, improved from time to time to 
suit the wishes of regal prerogatives—broken in upon, at long 
intervals, by commercial opulence, intelligence, and strength— 
attempered in all its progress to the munificent support of the 
great dignitaries of an established clergy—moulded to its present 
poee form by a legislative aristocracy of rank and riches, should 
e equally well fitted, with slight variations, to the times of the 
Edwards and the Henrys; to the age of Elizabeth, and the 
Second Charles; to the days of the Plantagenets, the Stuarts, 
and the Guelphs; to England and to America. Nor need we 
stop here—for, such is the plastic power of our law, such its 
vehement tendency to combine, that upon a few trials of Sir 
William Jones, and others, assisted by the learned Pundits of 
the east, it readily disclosed the vigorous play of its chemical 
affinities, and coalesced, after a slight effervescence, with the 
Feta Web Aalemgiri of Aurangzeb, and is now the equal won- 
der of the fiery Moslem and the patient Hindoo. Yours, 
Levinz ComBerpacn. 


| 


STANZAS, 


I cannot forget the high spell that enchanted, 
Nor the visions that brightened my earlier days, 

When verse was a passion, and warmly | panted 

To wreath my young brows with unwithering bays. 
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And I bowed to the impulse with fervid devotion, 
And gave my whole soul to the love of the lyre ; 

Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions was wind over fire. 


And deep were my musings in life’s opening blossom, 
Midst the twilight of mountain groves wandering long ; 
How thrilled my full veins, and how beat my young bosom, 

When over me came the wild spirit of song. 


*Mong the high and hoar fells that for ages have listened 
To the rush of the pebble-paved river between, 
Where the king-fisher screamed, and gray precipice glis- 


tened, 
All breathless with awe have I gazed on the scene; 


Till I felt the dark power o’er my reveries stealing, 
From his throne in the depth of that stern solitude, 

And he breathed through my lips, in that tempest of feeling, 
Strains full of his spirit, though artless and rude. 


Yet, beautiful day dreams! ye shone as a warning 
Of glooms that should frown, when your glory should 
fade ; 
Your halos were bright in the beams of my morning, 
How quickly to vanish in storm and in shade! 


I have mixed with the world, and its follies have stained 
me, 
No loager your pure rural worshipper now ; 
And even in those haunts where your spells once enchained 
me, 
Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 


In the old mossy groves on the breast of the mountain, 
In deep lonely glens where the waters complain ; 
By the shade of the rock, by the gush of the fountain, 
I seek your loved footsteps, but seek them in vain. 


Oh, leave not, forlorn and forever forsaken, 
Your pupil and victim, to life and its tears ; 

But sometimes return, and in mercy awaken 
The glories ye showed to his earlier years. 
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LETTERS ILLUSTRATING THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, 


Messrs. Epitors, 


A file of letters, addressed to the Hon. Joseph Palmer, | 
President of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, by John ; 
Adams, Samuel Adams, Robert Treat Paine, and others, mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, and by General Washington, 
were handed me by a grandson of the person to whom they 
were addressed, with permission to publish such as might be 
deemed proper for the public eye. And believing that what- 
ever illustrates the history of the American rev olution, cannot 
fail to interest such as duly estimate the blessings which have 
resulted from its glorious consummation, the annexed selection, 
from a letter dated in the years 1774, 5 and 6, is offered for 
the pages of your journal. 

Aware of the sacred obligation which correspondence, any 
wise confidential, imposes, great care has been taken that in 
this case it should not be violated ; consequently, many letters 
of the same and subsequent years of the revolution, are reserv- 
ed for publication at some future period. These now offered, 
show the destitute situation of our country, at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, in arms, ammunition, and clothing mate- 
rials; they also evince the assiduous exertions of our patriot 
fathers, in the establishment of manufactories of indispensable 
articles, as well as in otherwise promoting the great cause of 


liberty and independence. 
W. 


FROM JOHN ADAMS. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 1774. 


Before this reaches you, the sense of Congress, concerning 
your wisdom, fortitude and temperance, in the Massachusetts in 
general, and the country of Suffolk in particular, will be pub- 
lic in our country. It is the universal sense here, that the Mas- 
sachusetts acts and the March acts ought not to be submitted to. 
But then when you ask the question, what is to be done? They 
answer, “stand still, bear with patience ; if you come to a rup- 
ture with the troops, allis lost.’’ Resuming the first charter, 
absolute independency, &c. are ideas which startle people 
here. 

It seems to be the general opinion here, that it is practicable 
for us in the Massachusetts, to live wholly without a legislature 
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and courts of justice, as long as will be necessary to obtain re- 
lief. If it is practicable, the general opinion is, that we ought 
to bear it. ‘The commencement of hostilities is exceedingly 
dreaded here. It is thought that an attack upon the troops, 
even though it should prove successful and triumphant, would 
certainly involve the whole continent ina war. It is generally 
thought here, that the minister would rejoice at a rupture in 
Boston, because that would furnish him with an excuse to the 
people at home, and unite them with bim in an opinion of. the 
necessity of pushing hostilities against us. 

On the contrary, the delegates here, and other persons from 
various parts, are all sanguine, that if Boston and the Massa- 
chusetts can possibly steera middle course, between obedience 
to the acts and open hostilities with the troops, the exertions 
of the colonies will procure a total change of measures and full 
redress for us. 

What you propose of holding out some proposal which shall 
show our willingness to pay for our protection at sea, is a sub- 
ject often mentioned in private conversations here. Many 
gentlemen have pursued the thought, and digested their plans ; 
but what is to be the fate of them | cannot say. 

It is my opinion, sir, that we do our full proportion towards 
the protection of the empire, and towards the support of the 
naval power. ‘To the support of the standing army, we ought 
never to contribute voluntarily. 

A gentleman put into my hands a few days ago a plan for offer- 
ing to raise 200,000 pounds sterling annually, to appropriate it 
to the maintenance of a ship of war. But is not this surrendering 
our liberty? I have not time, however, to discuss these ques- 
tions at present. I pray God to direct, assist and protect you, 
and all our friends, amidst the dangers that surround you. 


FROM J. ADAMS. 


Hartford, May 2d, 1775. 


We are very anxious to know the state of things at boston, 
Cambridge, Watertown, and Roxbury. The accounts we 
have are very confused and uncertain. 

Our accounts from New-York are very well. That pro- 
vince is getting into a train, which will secure the union of the 
colonies, and success to their efforts. 

The little dirty ministerial party there is humbled in the 
dust. 

Certain military movements of great,importance, and with 
the utmost secrecy, have been set on footin this colony of Con- 
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necticut, which I dare not explain, but refer you to Colonels 
Foster, Danielson and Bliss. As it is of great importance that 
we should be informed of every thing, | must beg you to write 
often, and persuade others—Mr. Cooper and Mr. Ward, or 
any body that will write facts. The letters will follow on, 
and reach us at last. 


FROM J. ADAMS. 
Philadelphia, May 29, 1775. 

We have but little intelligence from Massachusetts since | 
left it. Your difficulties press upon you so fast, as to take up 
all your time, | suppose. So do ours. 

I believe no assembly ever had more extensive and compli- 
cated objects before them than our congress. We shall be 
united, but I can say no more. 

Messrs. A. and J. C. Hall, bearers of this, will inform you of 
the state of the colonies. 

They are young military adventurers ; volunteers joining the 
army in Massachusetts, to gain experience and skill. They 
are of one of the first families in Maryland, and possess inde- 
pendent fortunes. ‘Their letters will make impressions upon 
the southern colonies. It is of importance that they be treated 
with respect. 


FROM Je ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, June 5, 1775. 


The bearers of this letter, Mr. Stephen Collins and Mr. 
John Kaign, are of the peaceable society called Quakers or 
Friends, yet they are possessed of liberal sentiments, and are 
very far from being enemies to American principles or practi- 
ces. ‘They are warm, zealous friends of America, and hearty 
well wishers to her councils and arms, and have contributed 
much to promote both in this province. 

We have an infernal scoundrel here, a certain Col. S——-, 
who comes over full of plans and machinations of mischief. 
He has had the most unreserved and unlimited confidence of 
Lord Dartmouth, during the whole of the past winter, and it 
seems for some time be fore ; and together with a contemptible 
puppy of a parson, V , has been contriving to debauch, se- 





duce, and corrupt New-York. The ministry have given hima 
commission in the woods as surveyor, and another to be gover- 
nor of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. He is permitted to 
roam about, upon his parole of honour not to transgress certain 
limits, but is doing mischief. 


. 
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The colonies are not yet ripe to assume the whole govern- 
ment, legislative and executive. ‘They dread the introduction 
of anarchy, as they call it. 

In this province, indeed in this city, there are three persons, 
a Mr. W . who is very rich and very timid; the provost of 
the college, who is supposed to be distracted between a strong 
passion for lawn sleeves and a stronger passion for popularity, 
which is very necessary to support the reputation of his Epis- 
copal college; and an | P , who ts at the head of the 
Quaker interest: these three make an interest here which is 
lukewarm ; but are all obliged to lie low for the present. 

J am greatly obliged to you for your letters, whieb contain 
the most exact accounts we have been able yet to obtain. We 
are to the last degree anxious to learn even the most minute 
particulars of every engagement. 

I want an exact list of all the officers in our army, if it can 
possibly be obtained. 

[ wish | could know exactly what powder you have. We 
are trying our possibles to get it; but one would not have con- 
ceived it possible that the colonies should have been so supine 
as they have been. 

A large building ts setting up here to make saltpetre, and we 
are about trying what can be done in the tobacco works in Vir- 
ginta. 

This day has been spent in debating a manifesto setting forth 
the causes of our takingarms. ‘There is some spunk in it. It 
is ordered to be printed, but will not be done soon enough to 
be enclosed in this letter. 





CONTINUATION OF LETTERS FROM A YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Paris. 


My pear M _ 


I am sending you some music, and may as well throw in a 
few lines to puff ita little. It has been selected by Mam’selle 
B——, with whose mother, as I think | wrote you, I am living. 
I take it for granted she is a great player, because when I tell 
where J am staying, they are all sure to exclaim, “ How well 
Mam’selle N plays’’—-and besides Mam’selle knows Rossini, 
and Rossini one day actually asked her to play a piece of music 
for him—and besides all this, | myself think she plays remark- 
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ably well. This lady was moreover assisted in the choice by 
the son of the great Pleyel—the son is a great man too, Thus 
I hope | have proved to you the music is good. 

To-morrow | am going to leave Paris. 1 have found it as 
pleasant as | could expect; and not being at all prejudiced in 
favour of the French, but rather the contrary, | have been 
agreeably disappointed. They are animated and excessively 
amusing in conversation; full of anecdotes, which they tell 
with a good deal of imagination. In fact, they seem a nation 
of which all are more or less poets. ‘They make a point of ho- 
nour of pleasing every body, and are more anxious to please 
strangers than friends. Nothing tickles them more than to hear 
that a stranger has remarked how agreeable they are. ‘There 
is nothing they more studiously avoid, than saying any thing 
that will give pain; and they have not that wretched ill-bred 
habit of worrying or running people, as we callit. ‘The Eng- 
lish come here and abuse them to their faces—call them pau- 
pers—laugh at their religion—run down their morals, thei 
manners, and looks—curl their lips at the cookery—blaspheme 
their beef steaks—call Charley le bien Aimé an ass—the mi- 
nisters blockheads, and the people slaves. All this while the 
poor Frenchman sits silent, or with little attempt at extenua- 
tion or retort, and bears it all with a patience which to me 
seems inexcusable. A smart repartee is the only way to stop 
this unmannerly bluntness. But though they don’t answer, 
they feel, and hate the English heartily—the more for not let- 
ting out honestly like us Americans. Indeed, they cherish a 
bitterness, which John Bull, with all his unmannerly sincerity, 
does not feel towards them. And really this is not to be won- 
dered at or blamed. I only find fault with them, for not speak- 
ing out bravely. Itis the etiquette of court, to be mighty civil 
to England; but no court etiquette ought to repress a proper 
degree of national feeling. 

I had got thus far last evening. This morning as I was wri- 
ting, the door opened, and in came my old friend L es 
was quite glad to meet with him, for he is really a clever fel- 
low. He tells me he is going home. I could not repress a 
silent wish that | was going with him. However, while I am 
abroad, | will see all I can, for | have sworn, or | might safely 
swear, that when | get back, | will never cross the Atiantic 
again. I wish you would not be so sparing of news. | tell 
you all I think will amuse you, and should like to hear every 
thing you can gather together. There is not an old rat 
about the old house, in whose biography I don’t feel an interest; 
or an old chair in whose downfall I would not sympathise. | 
hope you will like the song of Madame Pasta from Nina. The 
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two greatest people in Europe, are incontestably Madame 
Pasta and Rossini. It’s well the latter did not arrive fresh in 
Paris during the coronation, or he would have cut out Charley 
le bien Aime toa dead certainty. Adieu. 


Brussels, July 2d, 1825. 





My peak R 


At length I ertite to you from Brussels. We left the great 
city a few days ago for the second time, and so far have had 
nothing to annoy us—no breaking down, and no delays. We 
have an excellent servant, whose special vocation is to take care 
of grown yentlemen on their travels—-who fights all our battles, 
aud resents all unseemly grumblings on the part of publicans 
and sinners, while we have the satisfaction of sitting perfectly 
quiet, seemg the fun, and at the same time saving our pockets. 
la truth, what with postilions, hostlers, waiters, and landlords, 
it may be said we fought our way through the low countries, 
which you Kaow have been the seat of wars from time immemo- 
rial. ‘They are the cock pit of Europe, where all the game 
chickens are pitted against each other. The last enemy we 
e countered was the custom-house officer, on the frontier of 
tue Pays Bas and France. These are a sort of pleasant gentry, 
that meet a man at every turn, and mount guard at the frontier 
of every kingdom of Europe. They are reckoned indifferently 
honest, and were never detected in taking a bribe. You can’t 
conceive what a useful person our governor is. We resolve 
what we want, and appropriate the money, after which he 
makes the bargain and buys. We fix on our route, and he sees 
that we go it. In short, we are the legislature, and he fills the 
executive department, subject to our control and censure. We 
ru some little risk of being cheated, and perhaps sometimes 
may be; but as yet we have found nothing to make us suspi- 
cious, thou; gh on the watch. He has an excellent reputation, 
and we pay him well. But knowledge is not to be got for no- 
thing, either in person or by proxy. He has been this route in 
the same capacity at least twenty times, and is not a little an- 
noyed, if we notice any thing that he does not point out to our 
attention. However. so faras | know, all people that are wise, 
value themselves accordingly—are apt to be conceited, and 
like dearly to have their own way. 

In our researches among the curiosities of this place, we this 
morning visited a spring, where, as we had heard, his Majesty 
Peter the Great of all the Russias, got tipsy and fellin. After 
searching a good while, we found in a hollow, among the bushes, 
a little stagnant, or almost stagnant pool, w ith a stone margin, 
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bearing an inscription recording the memorable event, that his 
“ greatness,” on the 16th of April, 1717, at three o clock i in the 
afternoon, did actually tumble in, and immortalize the lucky 
water. It seems, it was after dinner that the great Czar, 
with a few merry companions, retired to this shady place, to 
drink a few bottles of cool Rhenish. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
find these matters more amusing, than admiring their palaces 
and pictures—their hotels de ville, halls, and old churches. I 
could not keep my gravity, at the idea of the great Peter, 
floundering about in the water, and came to the conclusion 
that no man ts great in tumbling into a spring. 

The pictures here, | confess, | do not much like. Every 
room, and every gallery, is full of Reubens, who, judging from 
the number of pictures ascribed to him, must have worked 
with all the indefatigable industry of a Dutchman. It seems to 
me. however, that he was not the greatest painter in the world. 
His figures, and complexions, and expressions, to me are ill 
chosen. [lis women are clumsy in their figures—have big 
hands, red and sun burnt like washerwomen, and handle their 
clothes about as clumsily. You will perhaps think me con- 
ceited on this occasion. “But as I took the liberty of laughing 
at the great Peter for tumbling into a spring, | don’t see why | 
may not honestly express my opinion of the great Reubens, 
for painting washerwomen and calling them fine ladies. 

In good truth, my dear friend, | am almost tired of looking at 
pictures. One cannot for ever look at the beauties of nature 
without becoming fatigued at last; it cannot therefore be ex- 

ected that we should look at mere imitations of nature conti- 
nually, without being satiated in time. Yet when we come to 
sum up the objects which constitute the nov elty and attractions 
of a European tour, it will be found that they consist, in a great 
measure, of pictures, statues and palaces. We travel from 
place to place in a hurry—stopping only where one or other 
of these are to be scen—look at them till we are tired, and 
crack goes the postilion’s whip. and away we hie to gaze at 
something else. Such is the daily routine of these privileged 
gentlemen, who, according to the phrase | have somewhere 

met with, sell their own lands to go and see those of other peo- 

le. Our travelling costs us about twenty cents a mile—two 
beds, about ten of our shillings—dinner, about seven or eight, 
without wine—bread and butter and tea. three. You will per- 
ceive by this that the Netherlands is a pretty dear country. It 
is some time since | have had letters. ‘They are to be sent 
after me to Amsterdam, where I shall stay a few days. If I 

et good news there, I expect to have a pleasant tour down the 
Rhine. Good bye. 
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Amsterdam, July 10th, 1825. 


It is some time, my dear S . since [had a line from you, 
If | could but see one to assure me of tolerable news, | should 
get rid of many gloomy thoughts, for these are agreeable and 
cheertul oa almost every subject, except when they turn to- 
wards home. Although one loves to direct them there, still 
there is more pain than pleasure, where the imagination has 
both time and distance to give it play. | looked for letters on 
my arrival here, and although we travelled fast, | felt myself 
sometiines nota little out of patience. 

Altogether | have been much pleased with Holland. You 
recognise dresses, and habits, and almost faces, you remember 
to have seen at home. Ounce or twice I have fancied | saw 
the identical old fellows from Communipaw, with their wide, 
low-crowned hats, short, broad-skirted coats, and spacious pan- 
taloons. that sometimes make their debut in our streets, with 
pipein mouth. Every step we see the old Broad-street houses 
gable end foremost ; and even in the language, we recognise a 
sort of resemblance in spelling, if not in pronunciation. I 
amuse myself not a little with the sigus—* Koffy en thee’”— 
“En te Zon”—witha round face surrounded by golden rays 
painted uver “ Huis van dranken” at a tavern, ** Gooden dag” 
‘Gooden morgen,” *“ Scheeps victuals,” and such like, are 
common. 

We saw last night a Dutch love story played at the theatre ; 
but really the lover talked and made love in tones so little like 
those of affection, that one might have suspected him of scold- 
ing the lady. We sat like the Indians at our theatre, with the 
most perfect gravity, amid the fits of admiration into which the 
audience fell every now and then. In truth, we soon got tired, 
and pronounced a Dutch play a very stupid thing. I think it 
probable it really was so; for we never hear of any fine poetry 
in Dutch. The great scholars and men of genius that once 
abounded here, defrauded their native language by writing in La- 
tin. This practice, arrested its improvement and polish, so that 
Low Dutch is now, | believe, merely upheld here by that praise- 
worthy and patriotic stubbornness with which a genuine Dutch- 
man adheres to old habits, old hats and old pipes. As it is, the 
upper classes all speak French, and it is common to meet with 
tradesmen who speak both languages. 

Being fresh from the gorgeous displays of the grand corona- 
tion, | find a pleasing contrast in the sober simplicity of the 
court of Holland. The King rides in his coach and six, but 
without guards, and with no attendants but one horseman, who 
goes before the carriage, in direct contravention to regal dig- 
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nity, which is disgraced by any body turning their backs to it. 
At Brussels. we want to the theatre. where a majesty was ex- 
ected. J asked a mau next to me to point him out—* That’s 

he,” said he, “ sitting in the stage box, dressed in a plain blue 
coat. with a star on his breast.”? ** Aud where’s the Queen ?” 
* Do you see that lady in a chip bonnet, as it seems, and black 
silk gown?” “Avery plain dress,” | observed. ‘QO yes,” 
said he-—* she is not fond of finery.” * The king,”’ continued 
he, ‘‘often waiks out in a plain citizen’s dress ; the people take 
olf their hats, and he touches his. The other day he was tak- 
ing a walk in a village near here, and feeling rather thirsty, he 
went into a tavern, got a glass of beer, paid for it, and received 
his pennies in change. ‘The woman at the bar was quite asto- 
nished when she heard she had had the king for a customer.” 
I was quite pleased with this. It indicates the progress of 
freedom and intelligence, when kings, instead of dazzling the 
people with displays of barbaric splendour, i in order to excite 
a stupid veneration, feel it has become necessary to pay courtesy 
to the principle of equality, by dressing and acting like men, 
and tacitly acknowledging their subjects to be so. The people 
and their kings are gradually getting nearer to each other. 

I wonder where you are now? Perhaps out of town, where 
[hope you will be strengthened by air and exercise. Take 
care of yourself, for you are necessary to the happiness of 
others. In the morning I shall go to the banker’s for letters. 
I got here, after a pleasant journey. Ailectionately yours. 


Amsterdam, July 11th, 1825. 


I have been much pleased thus far, with my tour through 
the country of the ancestors of at least one half the people ‘of 
our state. Before the conquest of New-York by the English, 
the good old phrase of “Fatherland” was applied to Holland— 
after that it was genteel to speak of England as home. It was 
“going home tu Kngland.”? Now, thank fortune, we do not go 
abroad to get home——we have a home of our own—a home that 
only becomes more dear the farther we remove from it. The 
villages are delightfully clean here. All Holland looks like the 
Shaking Quakers’ town, which you know we were so much 
pleased with at Lebanon.. | mean only as to the perfect clean- 
liness within, as well as about the houses, and in the streets. 
The country is not naturally near so beautiful, and the groups 
of trees nothing like those we saw there, in rich and varied 
foliage and outlines. But the display of grain and pasture, and 
all the varieties of agricultural riches, which every spot pre- 
sents, and which is seen in such magnificent extent over inter- 
minable plains, makes travelling highly agreeable, although 
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there is little or no variety. It is beauty too, rescued from de- 
struction, yet continually in danger. 1 don’t wonder the Hol- 
landers love their country so much. ‘The very thought, every 
violent storm may ruin it; the risk of losing it ana all their la- 
bours together, must endear it to them, like a fnend whose frail 
constitution excites perpetual solicitude. Once, indeed, it was 
ravished from them. A tremendous storm arose, the sea washed 
away those banks which seem to partake of the steadfastness of 
the very earth; and ocean roiled over the land, and it is said 
that three millious of persons perished. Last February there 
was another inroad made by this mighty enemy, and terrble 
destruction followed. ‘To keep the ocean at bay, they have 
shields which one might suppose would enable them to stand 
their ground against its mighty blows, and overwhelming pres- 
sure. They have piled up not mounds, but hills, to check its 
fury. They scarcely seem the works of men, but indicate the 
hand of an Almighty master. It may strike you as strange that 
I should be excited to admiration by the achievements of Dutch- 
men; but were you to see them you would be so too. As yet, all 
that 1 have seen of the pomp aud circumstance of coronations, 
palaces, pictures and statues, has not conveyed to my mind any 
impression comparable to that | received in viewing these noble 
and useful triumphs of industry, perseverance, genius and hardi- 
hood. Yet there is something odd about the situation of these 
people. They put me in mind of our beavers, of whom the In- 
dians aflirm, that the Great Spirit deprived them of speech lest 
they should get the upper hand of men. ‘1 hey build dams, and 
when washed away they rebuild them, with a perseverance that 
never tires—they live in the midst of the water, and yet have a 
dry house over their heads—and when the enemy approaches, 
they let in the waters, and hide themselves in an inundation of 
their own creation. 

You would be pleased in riding through the suburbs here. 
Each country house is like a little fortified town, with a mound 
and ditch round it. On those of the richer classes, are shields 
placed in front, on which, or over the wrought iron gates, making 
part of their favourite ornaments, are mottos, such as * de Rosen 
en bust,”” “ Rust plaets,’’—the rose in its freshness—rest your- 
self here. This last | saw painted in large letters over the 
door, like a grocer’s sign. 

But among the things that have seemed to me the most re- 
markable, is the great organ | saw at Heerlem, and which | 
heard for the first time yesterday morning. It has the notes of 
almost every instrument. Sometimes the tones were those of 
the sweetest and most expressive female voice | ever heard, 
rising and swelling gradually with all the melodious cadences 
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of the Aolian harp—then suddenly they resembled the loud 
abrupt shouts of admiring crowds—then the high, rich, quick 
notes of gladness, instantly giving place to the low slow tones of 
distress. After listening almost with rapture to these, there 
came the sounds of rushing winds suddenly rising, and roaring 
furiously, and bearing on their wings the confused uproar of 
the coming storm. You can imagine the slamming of window 
shutters—the clouds of dust skirring violently through the mad 
air—the sky growing every moment blacker, and “the atmo- 
sphere cvoling with the approach of rain—then the murmuring 
of distant thunder, growing louder as it comes nearer, till at 
length it bursts in terrible. crashes right over our heads. To 
this succeeds the dull pattering of rain, after a short pause—the 
thunder gradually is heard in the distance, and at length the 
storm is over—gay, quick and cheerful music tells you, the blue 

sky, the sunshine, and the little songsters, are come again. So 
perfect an imitation | had conceived beyond the powers of art. 

If nature had been listening, like me, she might have exclaimed, 

in the moment of delusion, “ by heaven, it is my own voice !” 
It is only now and then thata traveller is blest with such agree- 
able surprises as this, and whenever | meet with them, I try to 
let you into a share of my enjoyment. Farewell. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF FORTUNE. 
(From Lepe de Vega.) 


In the compass of a day, 

Famous Troy was wrapt in flame ; 
Rome her laurels saw decay ; 
Ruin desolating came 

O’er the proud Armada’s way. 


In a day, who cannot tell, 

How the rich from grandeur fell ; 
And the favourite is displaced ; 
And the proud man is abased ; 
And the sea will shrink and swell. 


In a day, the inconstant sky, 
Now is clear and now is veiled ; 
And the earth is moist and dry ; 
And the bird, whose pinions failed, 
Soars the merriest toward the sky. 








On the Death of Don Sebastian. 


Blossoms now the almond fill, 
Which to-morrow’s frosts shall kill : 
Lords shall wear a slavish chain ; 
Mountains sink into the plain ; 
Human favour passeth still. 


*T wixt the goblet and the lip. 
Wisely spoke a sage of old, 

Many a danger, many a slip ; 
Ere a moment’s flight is told, 
O’er departed joys we weep. 


JUDITH. 
(From the same.) 


Boop dripping, from the couch, upon the floor, 
The impious tyrant’s headless shoulder falls ; 
Who girt, with leaguer vain, Bethulia’s walls, 

And bade ’gainst Heaven his idle thunders roar : 

The tent’s red vail, with fearful doubt, before 
The eye withdrawn, the unnatural sight enthralls 
The gazers’ hearts, and every sense appals— 

Of the foul trunk in its congealing gore. 

The red wine spilt defiles the shining mail ; 

O’erthrown the tables and the goblets lie ; 

The slumbering guards in their base service fail ; 

While the chaste Hebrew maiden from on high, 
Bids Israel on their turreted ramparts hail, 

Crowned with her glittering helm’s fierce blazonry. 


@N THE DEATH OF DON SEBASTIAN, KING OF PORTUGAL. 
(From the same.) 


Ou, desert Afric! ’mid the torrid glow, 
Would nature ne’er had stretched thy fatal strand : 
Nor through the fields of thy detested land 
The rising sun seen fertile Nilus flow ; 
Nor fate unkind permitted thee to know 
A Christian’s footstep on thy burning sand ; 
Nor Portugal won through with valorous brand. 
Thy bloody portal to her children’s wo ! 
Vor. Il. 30 
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For, on thy soil, her hopeful flower lies dead, 
Stretched are her wise, her noble, and her brave; 

Her crown has fallen; her wealth, her grandeur fled ; 
And thou, who dared’st not see his ensigns wave, 

Liftest thine heel on the anointed head, 
Crowned with the sacred laurels valour gave. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since our last, there have been five representations of the 
Barber of Seville, two of the Amante Astuto, and four of Tan- 
cred and Amenaide. Of Signor and Signorina Garcia’s perform- 
ance in the Barber of Seville, we have already given our opi- 
nion. It remains for us to say a word or two of the other mem- 
bers of the company who had parts in the first opera, and to 
offer a few remarks upon Garcia’s operetta and Tancredi. 

It does not appear to be generally known, that young Garcia 
had never performed before his appearance in New-York. 
When this and his early age are taken into consideration, it 
must be acknowledged that the most distinguished future excel- 
lence may be reasonably expected of him. Few bass singers 
have made so promising a début at the age of twenty-one. At 
that time of life, the voice has seldom reached its lowes: com- 
pass, or attained its greatest strength ; and if Sr. Manuei Gar- 
cia is able now, with here and there an exception, to make his 
voice, in our badly constructed theatre, distinctly audible in the 
part-pieces of the Barber of Seville, there is little doubt but 
that at the age of twenty-six or thirty, there will be no com- 
_ of its deficiency in fulness, power, variety, or depth. 

or tuls reason, we make every allowance for the difference 
which wecan easily conceive between the cavatina, Largo al fac- 
totum, as sung now, and as it will be sung by the same singer four 
or five years hence. Instead, therefore, of pointing out defects 
which could not but exist, and which time cannot but remove, 
we gladly turn to the consideration of the numerous excellencies 
of young Garcia’s voice, and dwell with pleasure on the proofs 
which he has given already of his uncommon meritand capacity. 
Through all the restraint of an inexperienced performer, he 
gives abundant evidence of that accurate and intelligent con- 
ception of his part, which alone can bring the artist to the top 
of his profession. In the duet with Almaviva, as well as in the 
quintetto, and terzetto of the second act, his action is remarka- 
ble for its spirit and propriety. He is the busy, bustling, 
scheming barber of the Spanish novelists, in whose code of mo- 
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rals it is set down, that all tricks are fair against an Argus-eyed 
duenna, or a jealous old guardian. Figaro’s gesticulations 
may appear to some extravagant ; but it should be recollected 
that a comic opera, in a tongue unknown to seven eighths at 
least of the audience, is obliged, in addressing itself to the eye, 
to borrow the strongly marked gesture, and even the caricatu- 
red expression, of the pantomime. 

In the duet with Almaviva, young Garcia gained a distin- 
guished share of applause ; and, although the latter part of it, 
“delle monete wl suon gia sento,”’ is not sufficiently heard above 
the brilliant tenor of bis father, and the accompaniment of the 
orchestra, yet the rest is sung with such successful execution 
and animated action, that all notice of so slight au imperfection 
is lost in the gratification which the whole duet affords. 

The duet with Rosina, “ Dunque 10 son” and “ Fortunati,” 
was equally well done, and deserved even louder applause 
than it received, as well from the manner in which it was sung, 
both by brother and sister, as from the brilliancy of its compo- 
sition, and the graceful beauty of its leading melody. In the 
quintet of the second act, Figaro was all that could be wished ; 
and in the terzetto, the manner in which he performed his 
part materially contributed to the loud applause with which it 
was received. In short, for one so young and so unprac- 
tised, the whole part was surprisingly well done; and by the 
time his fine baritono has fairly sunk, as we have no doubt it 
will do, into a sonorous base, Sr. Manuel Garcia will be known 
in Europe as the celebrated singer who made his first appear- 
ance in a country where, two centuries before, the ouly music 
which was heard was the how! of the wolfand the yell of the 
savage. 

Signor Angrisani’s reputation as a first-rate bass has been 
long established on the continent ; and although he has not for 
some years past pursued the vocation to which we are glad he 
has now returned, his name is still familiar to all who take any 
interest in the modern Italian opera. His firm and powerful 
voice arrested, from the very first, the attention of the audience; 
and among the loudest and most hearty applauses with which 
the pieces of the three operas have been distinguished,we 
have to mention the reception of the fine bass air, La calunnia 
é un venticello. Angrisani’s voice, as far as we can judge from 
what we have heard, is much more remarkable for its’sonorous 
force and fulness, than for flexibility or rapid execution; but 
every body knows that these qualities are nearly incompatible, 
and are not to be found united, to any extent, in any living 
singer, with the exception, perhaps, of Galli, De Rivis, and 
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La Blache. Angrisani’s style of singing is admirably suited 
to the nature of his voice ; his action is intelligent, natural, and 
characteristic, particularly, we think, in the Barber of Seville ; 
and, on the whole, we doubt whether the part of Don Basilio 
has ever been more ably sung, or more successfully performed. 

With the buffo Rosich we professed ourselves in every re- 
spect satisfied. He has a command of muscle and gesture 
truly surprising, with the power of ludicrous expression never 
surpassed, and seldom equa!ied on our boards. His voice is 
as good as his part requires, and although unequal to any piece 
of difficult execution, it rarely fails of producing an eflect 
greater than what mere voice could ever have accomplished. 
To the amateurs of bufloonery (for the opera has pleasures for 
all tastes) nothing can be more ludicrous than the expression 
of Rosich’s face when Rosina acknowledges she has seen the 
barber, and adds, moreover, 

Gli ho parlato, mi piace, m’ é simpatico 
I! suo discorso, il suo gioviale aspetto. 

The song Se ho da dirla, &c. introduced by Rosich, partly 
we presume because he could not sing 4 un dottor della mia 
sorte, and partly because the former air is better adapted to an 
exhibition of his comic powers, was given with complete suc- 
cess, and would have been rapturously encored by the ordinary 
pit. A good comic song is excellent in its way, but for own 
part we cannot but approve the taste that does not insist upon 
its repetition. In the finale of the first act, (one of the most 
masterly finales that ever was composed,) Rosich, from the be- 
ginning to the end, is all that can be asked, giving every night 
a new specimen of first rate comic talent. with such effect that 
every alteration seems better than what was done before. In 
short, he has already safely established himself in the good 
graces of his audience, and we have no doubt will long con- 
tinue to remain so. 

Signora Garcia has little to do in the Barber of Seville, and 
that little does not permit her to do justice to herself. What 
she does is done as it ought to be; and the ingenious critics 
who say they do not like her singing in this opera, because she 
sings for all the world like an old woman, pay her, without in- 
tending it, precisely the compliment she would herself most 
willingly receive. 

As Chiara, in the Cunning Lover, of which piece we may 
probably have room to speak, she soon convinced the audience 
that she was an actress of no ordinary talent, and that nothing 
was wanting to establish for her a distinguished reputation, but 
a fair opportunity of exhibiting her powers. 
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The same, with some qualification, may be said of Signor 
Crivelli, whohasso little to do ov. the stage, either in the Barbiere 
or in Tancredi, that we defer all remark upon his singing until 
he gives us a better opportunity of making up our judgment. 
As far as acting is concerned, he deserves his share of praise, 
and his figure and walk alone qualify him for a more distin- 
guished part than Fiorello or Ruggiero. Of the stage, Signor 
Crivelli has something more responsible and difficult to do. 
He trains the choruses ; and those few who know the enormous 
toil of disciplining a corps of raw musical recruits, into any 
thing like a tolerable chorus, will give him credit for unremit- 
ted industry, and inexhaustible patience. We urge him to go 
on, and persevere ; for his pupils, although they do as well as 
could have been expected, have a vast deal yet to learn. Two 
or three of them, who contrive, we scarcely know how, to 
sing their parts in a wrong key, ought to be dismissed, and 
they should all be taught to walk off the stage, as well as to 
walk on. They seldom accomplish their retreat without jost- 
ling the other performers, and, in ‘Tancredi, on one occasion, 
half of them marched, with unrelenting feet, directly across 
Amenaide’s ample train. With Ritchings, Constantini, and 
Ferri, however, there is no fault to be found, and to the latter 
gentleman we are particularly obliged, for the ready acquies- 
cence he has shown, in submitting, for the benefit of the com- 
pany, to hide a very good voice in the noisy discords of an un- 
disciplined chorus. 

The Amante Astuto is an operetta without chorus, of little 
pretension as far as dialogue or plot is concerned. The story, 
which resembles that of the first opera, is taken from a Spa- 
nish play, and would be amusing enough if pains had been 
taken to contrive such scenes as might have explained them- 
selves at once without sending the spectator to his book. A 
comic opera, in a country where the language is not understood, 
should partake, as much as possible, of the pantomime. It 
this is done, the objection (which is a trifling one at best) 
against a musical entertainment sung in a foreign language, is 
completely done away with, asthe sentiment, whichis all that the 
words can give, becomes, in this case, equally intelligible to 
all. The music of this opera is by Garcia, and does him the 
highest credit. That it was able to please, and, some part of 
it, to give the greatest delight, after the audience had just 
heard the exquisite melodies of Rossini, is a convincing proof 
that the piece has merits of a very superior order. ‘The air 
Placida chiedo l'onda, contains many beautiful passages, and 
we greatly regretted the omission of it on the second represen- 
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tation. The terzetto, Deh tu ci assisti, which is sung, as is 
usual, in prayers and invocations, without accompaniment, is 
finely harmonized, and is remarkable for its well constructed 
fugue. ‘The gipsey song, 4hi gwvinetta sventurata, is an in- 
stance of the charming taste which Garcia shows in all his 
lighter compositions, and the first finale is full of life, variety, 
and character. Oh per Bacco Signor mi is a sprightly little 
air,and was well sung by Signora Garcia.* The duetto L’oro 
Carletto, between Rosich and young Garcia, is composed in 
excellent comic style, and was very well received by the au- 
dience. Son Maestro di Cappella gave the elder Garcia, whose 
personation of Raimondo in this opera admits of no improve- 
ment, a fair opportunity of showing the versatile powers of 
his voice, an opportunity of which he availed himself with the 
greatest effect. But the quintetto Bel piacere was decidedly 
the javourite piece, and was encored with the most tumultuous 
applause. Rosich acts in this as well as the Signorina sings, 
which is as high praise as he can receive. In the second finale, 
Garcia seems to have laid out all his strength in the production 
of a rich and brilliant melody, for the purpose of showing off 
his daughter’s unrivalled powers. We regret to sa), that on 
both nights of this opera, (either in consequence of indisposi- 
tion, or of the length and difficulty of the preceding part, or 
for some other cause with which we are not acquainted,) this 
young lady was so completely exhausted before she had even 
begun the finale, that, in spite of her admirable performance 
of many striking passages of extraordinary elegance and difli- 
culty, we witnessed the exhibition of her astonishing execu- 
tion, with infinitely less of pleasure, than of painful sympathy 
with what appeared to us to be a very dangerous determination 
to go resolutely through with an oppressive and unnecessary 
task. Some parts of this opera, it must be confessed, are cold ; 
the terzetto in the introduction had no effect ; the spoken dia- 
logue, in place of musical recitative, is flat and unimpressive; 
and a spirited air of Carletto’s, Che m’ tmporta che faccia la 
fiera, is ruined by its abrupt and frigidtermination. But these 
are trifling faults, and are ten thousand times repaid by the nu- 
merous beauties of the composition. For ourselves, (shall we 
frankly confess it ?) we were incomparably more affected by 
the air in the ninth scene, (as sung by Signorina Garcia,) 4h 
per preta cedete! than by any thing of the same kind we recol- 





* In this air, which is in 6-8 time, there is introduced an anomalous 
bar of three crotchets, which is several times repeated. It has a curious, 
but we do not think a pleasing effect. 
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lect ever to have heard. The melody itself seems to be the 
very language of the tenderest entreaty, and nothing can be 
imagined more irresistibly touching than the powerful pathos with 
whichit wassung. Thehumble attitude, low at her father’s feet, 
the earnest and desperate clinging to her father’s cloak, the 
upward look of innocent supplication as long as there is hope, 
and then, when there is none, the bowing of the head to the 
very ground in misery and despair; all this together formed 
the most beautiful dramatic picture we have ever looked upon; 
while the tears of the rejected suppliant, (for in this scene we 
believe she actually sheds tears,) no less than the plaintive 
tones of an exquisite contralto, successfully exerting all the 
wonderful power which voices of that quality have above all 
others of moving the affections, made upon the minds of the 
whole audience a deep and indelible impression, such as the 
drama, we seriously believe, without the aid of music, could 
never have produced.* 

We ought next to speak of Tancredi, one of the most im- 
posing, if not one of the most original of Rossini’s composi- 
tions. Of this opera there have been five representations, 
and to judge from the full and fashionable houses it has attracted 
every night, it promises to be an established favourite with the 
audience. It was our intention in this paper, to state what we 
consider to be the respective merits of Signorina Garcia as 
Tancredi, and Madame Barbieri as Amenaide, with some re- 
marks upon the more interesting airs, and pezzi concertati. We 
should, at the same time, have taken the opportunity to ex- 
press our admiration of Garcia’s masterly personation of Ar- 
girio, and should have given a hearty tribute of praise to the 
two truly splendid drop scenes, designed and painted by Signor 
Ferri; but the necessary timits of our articles make it impos- 
sible for us to enter upon these subjects for the present. 








* Part of the effect of this air is owing to the introduction of a beau- 
tiful chromatic passage, which, difficult as it is, was sung to perfection 
by Miss Garcia, apparently without the smallest effort. This produced, 
as it always does, when skilfully thrown in, an effect absolutely electri- 
cal, felt, perhaps, most sensibly, by those whose little knowledge of the 
rules of music made them iguorant of the artifice by which it was brought 
about. 
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FROM THE SPANISH. 


I. 


Here will I make my home—for here at least I see. 

Upon this wild Sierra’s side, the steps of Liberty ; 

Where the locust chirps unscared beneath the unpruned lime, 

And the merry bee doth hide from man the spoil of the moun- 
tain thyme ; 

Where the pure winds come and go, and the wild vine gads at 
will, 

An outcast from the haunts of men she dwells with Nature still. 


Il. 


I see the valleys, Spain! where thy mighty rivers run, 
And the hills that lift thy harvests and vineyards to the sun, 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks and sprinkle all the green, 
Where lie thy plains, with sheep-walks seamed, and olive shades 
between : 
I see thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate near, 
And the fragrance of thy lemon groves can almost reach me here. 


Ii. 


Fair—fair—but fallen Spain! ’tis with a swelling heart, 

That | think on all thou might’st have been, and look at what 
thou art; 

But the strife is over now—and all the good and brave, 

That would have raised thee up, are gone, to exile or the grave. 

Thy fleeces are for monks, thy grapes for the convent feast, 

And the wealth of all thy harvest-fields for the pampered lord 
and priest. 


IV. 


But I shall see the day—it will come before I die— 
I shall see it in my silver hairs, and with an age-dimmed eye ;— 
When the spirit of the land to liberty shall bound, 
As yonder fountain leaps away from the darkness of the ground: 
And, to my mountain cell, the voices of the free 


Shall rise. as from the beaten shore the thunders of the sea. 
B. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR AN ESSAY. 


“ Out upon time!”’ (albeit a sage reviewer of the [ast, or 
North, or Northeast, quarrels with the phrase, as quaint, and 
low, and antiquated)—out upon time, and the Reviewer too— 
the one for a thief, and the other for a jackass. Time was, 
when the writing of an essay or a story, of an ode or an elegy, 
cost no more labour than that of directing the goosequill over 
the foolscap; and happy was the compositor who could read, 
happy the reader who could understand, happy, thrice happy 
the author who had created the buoyant extempore product. 
But Time, the superannuated old felon,—will steal 


“ Fire from the mind, as vigour from the limb ;” 


or, in other words, judgment, that some persons, (such as Yan- 
kee schoolmasters, and new fledged dominies and doctors,) are 
said to have from childhood,and which others acquire at earlier 
or later periods, or perhaps never—sober judgment has got on 
her gown and wig; and will hear no motions, not fortified by 
sufficient facts, properly attested. She values not a rush the 
most forgetive ingenuity, employed upon untenable premises ; 
but dismisses the subject as the court does a frivolous demurrer. 
She cares no more for tropes and similies, than A’sop’s rooster 
did for the pearl on the dunghill; but knits her brows, and looks 
as ugly as tm Johnson, in the Dublin edition of his lives of the 
poets ; and declares, in his own language, that a “ metaphor is 
no argument.” Oh sober —— what have | to do with 
thee ? + worxas eo yun; (for feminine thou must be, according to 
all the rules and practice of legitimate personification—so that 
the wisest of us are under petticoat government after all.) 
What hast thou done for me, or mine outward estate, or mine 
inward intellectual economy, that thou shouldest thus tyrannize 
over the exercitations of fancy, clap thine injunctions on the 
cacoethes scribendi, and issue thy ne exeats against the most for- 
midable conceptions, that ever shook the diaphragm of a sensi- 
ble man with laughter, or fulmined over the heads of the ground- 
lings, to their utter dismay and consternation ? I say, what have 
I gained, and what have | lost by thee? Hast thou put money 
in my purse ; or passed over to me the fee simple of lands and 
tenements? Do people come to me to borrow money on good 
security—orgo to the register’s office to search for titles through 
orinme? ‘Too well thou knowest what a waste of time and 
trouble that would be! Orhast thou produced in me any near 
approximaiion to the philosophical desideratum—the sublime 
quietude of the soul—the mens sana in corpore sano? Hast 
Vor. I. 31 
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thou bade “peace of mind” to “build her downy nest” in 
the tabernacle of my thoughts, or even provided lodgings there 
for the interesting nymph, indifference? Right well thou 
knowest, that, though the visions of childhood have vanished 
like a dream of the morning, or the sparkling dew, or glittering 
hoar frost, or any other evanescent particulars, to which they 
have ever been compared for the sake of rhyme or reason, no 
more tangible objects have succeeded, to embellish the dim 
perspective of hope. Right well thou knowest how, though 
thy sage visage scowls at and disapproves many an action, yet 
in defiance of thy jurisdiction, | am drawn still like a child by 
the magnetism of the momentary power— 


* Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 


Thou hast provided a compass—but the will, that untrust- 
worthy pilot, still holds the helm; thou hast given me no an- 
chors to heave out in a squall; and the star that should be an 
unerring guide, burns yet for me with pale, and ineflectual, and 
often overclouded fire. But | have no right to twit thee with 
that—the quarrel is with Beelzebub and the flesh—and my 


apostrophe 


*'To subjects too solemn insensibly tends.” 


How much have I not lost by thee, then, O judgment, ma- 
tron stern—who, sitting in thy curule chair, art as indifferent 
to coming contingencies, as the Roman senator in the empty 
forum, when the barbarians were thronging through the gates— 
or, as he in the sable cap, who announces thy penal requisi- 
tions to the convicted felon; and commends the ingredients of 
the poisoned chalice to his lips—now witha stale joke, and 
now with a staler scrap of morality, as he happens to be in the 
mood. What have I not lost by thee, O judgment? 

I am sorry that I began by railing at father Time. I acquit 
him of half the charge | intended to bring against him. He has 
stolen, to be sure, ‘i fiori di miei bei anni,”” swept away the 

rlands of childhood—-lifted up the veil from the scenes where 
mnocence was bliss—taken away the privileges of those, per- 
haps, happier hours, when the half-initiate romps and frolics in 
the gardens and pleasure-houses, to which he is admitted by ac- 
cident, or on probation, or out of curiosity in the keepers—de- 
stroyed the illusicns of those fairy scenes, and written his Icha- 
bod on the gate of the enchanted palace. Aye, he has done 
worse—he has sent to the cold and unanswering grave, those 
whom we loved best, and for best cause. Over some the 
green turf and the recording stones have been heaped, and 
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over some the great ocean roars, with his “ big base””—and of 
all alike it can only be said, that “the places which once knew 
them shall know them no more for ever.” Still can we bid 
them pass over the shadowed mirror of memory, with their 
wan and sadly smiling features—but they glide away as their 
disembodied essences may flit through the dim fields of eter- 
nity—* the spirit is not here !” 

Time has done worse than this. He has more baleful col- 
leagues than disease and death. There are some whom we 
have loved, and who yet live—each to the mind’s eye as a 
“nominis umbra;” for shame has marked them for her own, 
and disgrace has invested them in the sheet of penance. Her 
dreadful sentence has passed, and the charity of the world ex- 
cludes them from “fire and water.” 


“ Heret later: lethalis arundo.” 


The herd pass by, and the stricken deer must go weep in its 
covert—good for nothing, but the moralities of some melan- 
choly Jaques—but dead to the world and its sympathies. 

Time has done all this —but what right have we to traduce 
him for not standing still, while the ordinary course of events 
is going on? Shall we quarrel with the horologe, because the 
time of an unfulfilled engagement is passed? How many 
Joshuas would arise, if this were worth while, to bid the hour 
and minute hands stand still, that their notes might not be pro- 
tested, or even that their dinners might not grow cold. 

But thou, yet once again invoked, O judgment! who assumest 
the sway over time and circumstance, what do we not lose by 
thee, when, without a substitute for the fluency and the fearless- 
ness of early conception, we are taught by thee how fantasti- 
cal is their exhibition. [ask thee, why | should now be ata 
loss for matter, when ten long years ago I could have out- 
watched the moon and stars, in pouring forth speculations “ de 
omni scibili 2”? 1 am under indentures to write for this number 
of the Magazine, and I am not supplied with any bricks or straw 
for the purpose. Why cannot I put into the mill of my 
understanding, a few pages of Ricardo, or Say, or Adam 
Smith, and grind out a lecture upon political economy, which 
my friends can certify is very fine—a proposition which it 
would be cheaper to assent to, than to read the article? Be- 
cause, O judgment! thy solemn voice would inform me, that all 
my blarney about values, and wealth, and reproductive indus- 
try, was thine eye and Betty Martin; and so far from enlight- 
ening the senate of our country, could be of no use evén to the 
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corporation, in making a new contract for sweeping the streets. 
Why cannot | too uplift my testimony on the fertile topic of 
codification, and legislate for the new continent? Because, 
O judgment! thou knowest that half of the smaller fry, who 
sing chorus to Jeremy Bentham, have not yet found out what 
the meaning of codification is, and never could, and cannot 
now explain, what they want. And, moreover, thou assurest 
me, that had these same Solons, who are the men, and with 
whom wisdom will die, been born under the Old Testament 
dispensation, and raised in the land of promise, they would 
have been equally uproarious for codifying the moral law, 
and appointing a committee to revise Deuteronomy and Levi- 
ticus. Why cannot I review a book, and talk long and learn- 
edly, eviscerating my information from the author himself, and 
despatching the poordevil with faint praise, in the catastrophe of 
my article, or letting him pass sub silentio altogether? Why can- 
not I plunder some forgotten antiquarian researches, or boldly 
pilfer even from some laborious, but unknown modern ; and 
attain the praise of deep erudition, and great consumption of 
what poets call the midnight taper? All these things I could 
do, and did do once, when I had not got my growth; and co- 
lumn after column, in long array, of newspaper wisdom, now 
rises up in judgment against me. And yet, although the re- 
buke of these phantoms is very severe, | find the round peri- 
ods and sonorous nonsense, which | then concocted, not half so 
exquisitely absurd, as that which is supplied by the garcons, 
who scribble at present for the diurnal press. ‘There is a fall- 
ing off since my time, or else the gullibility or indifference of 
the community is becoming greater. It cannot be that their 
lights are burning less bright ; for we know that we live in an 
age of still increasing information. Every new graduate has a 
trifling addition to make to the combustible matter, by the ig- 
nition of which we walk in the purified gas-light of reason. 
Every young gentleman who returns from a brief lionizing on 
the old continent, if he does not bring with him the secret of 
the opus magnun, is at least able to new model the constitu- 
tion, and fill the place of secretary of state or of the trea- 
sury. Itis not for your Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff—though 
of them they can discourse upon occasion—that we must be 
on the look out; but for your political economy—ye gods ! 
what a power of it they pick up! Let no dogs bark when 
they speak. In short, THE AGE IS ILLUMINATED. 

t I! have rambled from my apostrophe; | have filled the 
requisite number of pagés. he devil is at my elbow, ha- 
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ving the influenza toa great degree, requiring my contribution. 
1 ask thee, last of all then, O judgment! hast thou fled to bru- 
tish beasts, or have [ lost my reason, that I can come to no 
better conclusion on the premises which I have stated ? 
Until I have settled this problem satisfactorily to myself, I 
remain, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, Q. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Flora of Brazil.—A new scientific work, under this title, by 
M. Auguste de St. Hilaire, is about to appear at Paris. Baron 
Humboldt has made his report on it to the Institute in the most 
flattering terms. 


New Literary and Scientific Institution.—In November last, 
a meeting was held in London, the object of which was to es- 
tablish a public library, reading-rooms, and scientific lectures, 
on the western side of the metropolis, for the use of commer- 
cial and professional persons. It was respectably attended, 
and a series of resolutions relating to the purposes of the meet- 


ing were agreed to, after speeches from Mr. Drummond, Sir 
John Paul, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. J. Wright the Roman 
Catholic banker, Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, Mr. Brougham, and 


others. 


New Work on Greece.—A new work on Greece is about to 
be published in England, which may be expected to present a 
true and decisive picture of that interesting country, not only 
as respects its political condition, but also in regard to the cha- 
racter, manners, and habits of the people. ‘The work is to be 
entitled ‘Greece in 1825.” It will contain the journals of 
James Emerson, Esq. Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humphreys, 
Esq., all of whom were actively engaged in the late importar? 
proceedings. Mr. Emerson was engaged not only in the land 
service, but in some of the naval engagements between the 
Greeks and their evemies. His journal is brought down so late 
as to last August. Count Pecchio was a commissioner autho- 
rized by the Greek deputies ; his narrative, in addition to the 
historical details, contains valuable incidental sketches of the 
scenery of Greece. Mr. Humphreys held a captain’s commis- 
sion in the Greek service, and is respectfully mentioned by 
Colonel Stanhope and Lord Byron. 
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_ Another Waverley Novel.— Woodstock, a Tale of the Long 
Parliament, by the author of “ Waverley,” i is announced. 


Wiffen’s Tasso.—Mr. J. H. Wiffen’s translation of the “ Je- 
rusalem Delivered” of Tasso, has just appeared in England, in 
3 vols. 8vo. It is accompanied by a life of that great poet, and 
a portrait from an original painting, presented to Mr. Wiffen 
by Mr. Roscoe. If the version be executed with the same ele- 
gance and spirit which characterize a few original stanzas an- 
nexed to the volume by the translator, which we have seen, it 
certainly possesses great merit. 


Journal of Education.—Messrs. T. & B. Wait, of Boston, 
have issued the first number of a periodical work, entitled the 
“American Journal of Education,” the principal object of 
which, as stated in the prospectus, is to “ furnish a record of 
facts, embracing whatever information the most diligent inqui- 
ry can procure regarding the past and present state of educa- 
tion in the United States and foreign countries.” 


Last of the Mohicans.—Mr. Cooper’s new novel, with this 
title, is now published by Messrs. Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, 
and will be noticed at length in our next number. 


Law Tracts.—V. Thompson, of Washington, has in the 
ress, and will publish in the course of a few weeks, a collec- 
tion of the tracts, essays, and correspondence, on the improve- 
ment of our jurisprudence, which have been elicited by Mr. 
Sampson’s well known discourse on the history of the common 
law. The volume will contain Mr. Sampson’s discourse, with 
a large and valuable correspondence from some of the most 
distinguished men of the age, as well as several tracts of great 
merit ‘and interest, by learned and able lawyers and scholars, 
many of whom are now in high public stations. 


Manual of Parliamentary Practice, compiled and arranged 
for the use of the Senate and Assembly of the State of New-York. 
By Aaron Ciark, late Clerk of the Assembly.—Mr. Clark, the 
cannes of this useful manual, the second edition of which 
has just been put in our hands, was, for six years, clerk of the 
assembly of this state ; and fulfilled his duties with the most 
satisfactory industry and unblemished integrity, until the prin- 

ciple of rotation, as we suppose, called for his removal, in or- 
der to give another citizen an opportunity of being instructed 
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in the business of the office, and enjoying its emoluments. 
This work is extremely convenient, from its contents and size, 
for legislators ; and may be very useful to all who are anxious 
to know how business ts done in deliberative assemblies, and 
to fit themselves for the post of a representative, in a count 
where nobody can tell how soon he may be called upon him- 
self to occupy that exalted station. The first part contains the 
usual state papers of primary importance; the declaration of 
independence ; articles of confederation ; United States and 
state constitutions; rules of the senate, court of errors, and 
assembly, and joint rules; with the acts requiring previous notice 
of applications for charters, and divisions of counties. The trea- 
tise on the organization and parliamentary usage of the legisla- 
ture, embodies the manual formerly published for the use of con- 

ress by the venerable Jetierson. ‘The compiler, we believe, has 
added little, except the particular provisions of our local consti- 
tution, and the rules of our lower house. Perhaps he might have 
ventured a little farther; as some precedents have been occa- 
sionally established by our own legislature. Under the head 
of “ Privilege,” for example, he contents himseli with adding 
to what had been gleaned before from the usages of the British 
parliament and of congress, the act of our state, without note 
or comment; though the second section might puzzle, at first 
reading, a Philadelphia lawyer, as they say, notwithstanding it 
may be perfectly perspicuous to ourselves. There are two or 
three decisions, too, in the reports, which it would have been 
proper to haveadded. The rules and orders of the senate and 
house of representatives of the United States are appended to 
the work. We hope Mr. Clark’s useful compilation may be as 
profitable to himself, as it may be serviceable to others. Our 
limits preclude further remarks. 


Roman Nights. —A translation, by a lady of this city, of the 
Roman Nieuts of Count Verri, has lately been published by 
Bliss & White, and Carey & Lea. ‘This highly interesting 
work is well worthy the perusal of all readers of tuste, and of 
those who have any curiosity as tothe prominent events and cha- 
racters in the history of ancient Rome. The translation is high- 
ly creditable to the author ; and is a proof of the advancing spirit 
of literary improvement among us, when such pursuits form the 
amusement of the fairer portion of the studious world. We 
have been obliged to postpone a review of this work until our 
next number. 
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Baltimore Gallery of the Fine Arts.—The Atheneum Com- 
pany of Baltimore have purchased a lot of ground, on which 
they are about to erect asplendid edifice, intended for a gallery 


of the fine arts. 


me 
"Fine Arts.—Since the publication of our last number, Mr. 
Dunlap’s painting of Death on the Pale Horse, has been remo- 
ved to Virginia, and its place in the gallery of the Academy of 
Fine Arts is occupied by David’s Coronation of Napoleon. 
We hope to give a detailed critique on this picture in our next. 
Having mentioned a purposed junction of the artists, associated 
for improvement in drawing, with the American Academy, it is 
our duty to state, that the intended union has not taken place ; 
and that the artists, in pursuance of their intentions or im- 
provement, by the establishment of schools for the study of the 
antique and living models, have organized an academy for 
these purposes, so all-important to the arts, and now have the 
satisfaction to see it in prosperous operation. They look for- 
ward to an exhibition of their works, and lectures from their 

rofessors, as the resources to attract public patronage, and to 
enable them to encourage students, and defray all expenses in- 
cident to such an institution. 











